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THE MAKING OF LAURA LEE. 


By ALISON BUCKLER. 


T was a very great surprise, even a shock to the nerves of Monk- 

chester society. Noone had ever expected Laura Lee to marry. 

Yet Canon Lawrence’s wife professed her inability to see why her 

news should produce the effect of a thunderbolt in the Deanery 

drawing-room. She had only little boys, and Mrs. Penrhyn had 
daughters ripe for matrimony. 

“T don’t see why one should be surprised,” she said. “The girl 
is undeniably beautiful and an heiress. He is a parson and wants 
money.” 

But her birth !” 

* At least, nobody knows of anything against it. Even if she 
were a foundling—well, there would at least be no objectionable 
relations to turn up.” 

The matrons remained for a moment expressively silent. There 
were girls in theroom. Every one of them, of course, knew perfectly 
well that the doctor’s “ niece” was sometimes supposed to be the 
doctor’s unacknowledgable daughter. He belonged to a family 
well enough known in the neighbouring county, and Monkchester 
Close was aware that his only brother, recently killed in South Africa, 
had been unmarried. His sisters also were unmarried. True, 
Dr. Statham had never said Laura was his niece. He always 
described her as his ward—an orphan, who called him uncle in an 
adoptive sense only. These facts naturally provided food for scandal, 
plenteous and various. Friends set forth the theory that she was a 
patient’s child, bequeathed from a deathbed. 


“Dr. Statham will want someone to look after his house now,” 
VOL. CCXCIII. NO. 2061. Q 
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said an elderly spinster, cheering up. “He is so rich,” and she 
sighed. 

“Poorer presently by twenty thousand pounds,” said Mrs. 
Lawrence. “Mr. Baddeley won’t have to wait for dead men’s shoes. 
The doctor has always let it be understood that Laura would go to her 
husband with her dowry in her hand, paid down on her wedding-day.” 

“That will suit Norman Baddeley’s book. Heis no genius, and 
he has pride and ambition enough for a cardinal. He means to be 
a dignitary, and that takes money.” 

“‘ He took only respectable degrees at Oxford,” said Mrs. Helgard, 
a neighbouring squiress. ‘‘He was very great in athletics. Laura 
and he must have found affinity in athletics.” 

“ How can a man admire a girl with such a waist?” scoffed the 
Deanery girls. ‘‘ But no men ever did admire her.” 

“She has never worn a corset. That comes of being brought 
up by adoctor. She isclassicalaltogether. Edgar says she reminds 
him of Galatea: marble come to life. Her beauty is quite Greek.” 

‘She is cold and hard enough for marble,” said Mrs. Helgard. 
‘*T cannot imagine her being in love, or any one being in love with 
her. It is wrong, but she always strikes me repulsively.” 

“‘ She is repulsive to everybody. It is very odd, I cannot bear 
her. She fills me with a sort of shuddering dislike,” said Mrs. Penrhyn. 
“Men, too, never seemed to admire her, though she is beautiful 
enough for anything ; and none of the girls make friends with her, 
yet she is amiable in her way and perfectly well behaved.” 

“Splendidly well. For one thing, she is difficult to understand ; 
I suppose she has no roof to her mouth ?” 

“No, that is not what was wrong, I have heard. Don’t you 
remember how we used to think her an idiot ?” 

‘“‘ She was an extremely backward child,” Mrs. Lawrence reflected. 
‘‘It seems just the other day when she came—or turned up, for we 
never knew she was here until somebody saw her in the garden—a 
little wide-eyed creature with a blank expression and so very slow of 
speech, all but dumb. The doctor took a great interest in curing 
her, though he has not made much of a success of it even yet. He 
watched over her far too closely; it wasn’t healthy. She was kept 
within the house and garden. He had foreign nurses for her always. 
It was absurd to have her taught French and German when she could 
hardly speak English.” 

‘** He ought to have sent her toschool. It was absurd. Shehad 
no practice in talking properly. Hernurses were rough peasants. It 
was gross carelessness.” 
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“ He was much too careful! He took her with him travelling, 
and he taught her himself.” 

“ Really, he seems to have trained her only to a simulation of 
intelligence, as a parrot is trained to speak. She hardly ever makes 
aremark. She is as heavy as lead. Poor Mr. Baddeley!” 

* How could he !” chorused the girls. 

“Some men might think her way of speaking rather attractive,” 
said Mrs. Helgard temperately. “And nobody minds birth nowa- 
days, so long as there is money. Of course, she will have all the 
doctor’s when he dies.” 

« And that must amount to something enormous. One wonders 
why he remains a country practitioner, when he is consulted by 
famous doctors all over the world and has made such a name by his 
anatomical books and essays.” 

*‘He may marry now,” hinted the elderly spinster again. 

* Not he!” said Mrs. Penrhyn sharply. ‘“ Do you remember ”— 
to Mrs. Lawrence—“ what a flutter there was when he took The 
Hermitage—it must be twenty years ago? It was such a big house 
for a bachelor.” 

“ He got it cheap. He has no land with it, except the garden, 
and the field where he has his wonderful laboratory.” 

“ The vivisection theatre !” said Mrs. Penrhyn, with a shudder. 

“‘Vivisection is nothing nowadays. People said he kept hypno- 
tised subjects there.” 

Everyone laughed, but rather uneasily. They would not be- 
behind the times for the world ; but there Aad been eerie whispers~: 
about that laboratory. 

“Tt is overlooked by Durnford Terrace,” said somebody scepti- 
cally. 


“He was very angry when Durnford Terrace was built,” somebody 
else recalled. 

“Tt spoilt his view and his privacy. Had he really wanted 
solitude for his horrible operations, he could have bought more land 
when the Durnfords came to grief and it was in the market. He 
was always a man of means.” 

“He was a good-looking man, too. Why in the world didn’t he 
marry? He was not by any means wholly taken up with study and 
science, for all his great professional reputation. Wata flirt he was !” 

“He used to say the most interesting of studies was human. 
nature as developed by daily life and society,” said Mrs. Lawrence. 

“It seemed to be especially feminine humanity he found 
interesting.” 


Q2 
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Another soft sensation! Everyone knew or had heard of the 
disappointments, tragic and comic, caused by the rich bachelor 
doctor’s anthropological researches ; how, after months of close 
intimacy, each affair had dropped—each human document had been 
cast aside. Certainly, some of these subjects had been most unsuit- 
able selections for the mistress-ship of The Hermitage : Edith Dobie, 
for one, a mere child of sixteen. It was infamous that her parents 
should have allowed any mention of such a marriage ; silly, too, for 
the doctor’s fondness for children was of common knowledge. He 
always liked to have them about him. Then there was Eleanor 
Wilson, a maiden of near thirty years. Well, you cannot expect a 
man to take a faded woman at her own estimate. And there had 
been gossip about a girl in a neighbouring village. And then society 
began to look coldly on the doctor. That blew over, like the rest, 
and the doctor had remained a fluctuating favourite for the matri- 
monial stakes until Laura Lee turned up. It was not so much that 
the adoption of a girl might prove an impediment, or at least a 
discouragement to aspirant spinsters, as that the mystery about her 
damaged his reputation worse than anything heretofore. Now, 
should she be out of sight, her dubious lineage might pass out of mind. 

“If she is not his niece I wonder he didn’t marry her himself,” 
said Mrs. Helgard. ‘“ He was always so jealous of her, it is quite a 
surprise that he should permit a lover.” 

**He had no reason to be jealous till now,” said Mrs. Penrhyn. 
‘*‘T never heard of anybody wanting her before. She never was a 
popular girl. As for jealousy, the doctor has always tried to push 
her, rather than not. He is just like a French father with his promise 
of dof and careful inquiries into young men’s antecedents.” 

*“T once told him marriage would be the making of her,” said 
Mrs. Helgard. “Somebody had called her ‘half-baked,’ and he found 
it out. He was furious ; but he seems to have fallen in with the idea, 
and ever since he has tried to find a husband for her, like the most 
desperately match-making mother.” 

“His affection is nevertheless possessive and exclusive,” said 
Miss Wilson. ‘He never lets her go into society without him ; yet 
never did girl seem less likely to get into mischief out of impulse or 
high spirits.” 

“Or out of too much attractiveness,” said the elder Miss 
Penrhyn. 

“ And now he will have his horrible patients back,” said Mrs. 
Lawrence discouragingly. 

“ Mental patients ?” asked a new-comer. 
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“ And worse. He had mental patients at first. We used to see 
them in the garden: all but the woman who was violent and had to 
be sent elsewhere. I never heard of any going away cured. Some 
died, and he took no more. He went in next for horrible deformi- 
ties—freaks and monstrosities. ‘That was the most horrible part of it.” 

* Not monstrosities, strictly speaking,” said Mrs. Helgard. 
“People with congenital physical defects, supposed to be incurable, 
and he tried to cure them.” 

“ Nobody saw really which they were. They were kept shut up 
till they died.” 

“No wonder the girl is half idiotic.” 

“Oh ! he gave them up when she was old enough to mind.” 

“ Probably she was an incurable case herself,” suggested the new- 
comer. 

“Then he hasn’t succeeded in curing her,” laughed Beryl 
Penrhyn. “‘ Half-baked’ exactly describes her.” 

“Yet, she is so beautiful, and clever with her fingers. I can 
understand some men finding her attractive. She is perfect, ina 
way: perfect features, perfect figure, perfect complexion. She has, 
one may reasonably suppose, attracted Norman Baddeley, surprising 
as itis. Yet the most surprising thing of all is that it should be 
surprising.” 

Laura Lee sat with bent golden head and drooped blue eyes over 
an embroidery frame. Her beautiful nimble fingers went quickly 
and gracefully about the elaborate device, working in threads of silk 
and gold. Norman Baddeley sat watching her with attentive eyes. 
There was no adoration in them, not even admiration, though every 
line of that faultlessly draped figure was superbly admirable, ideally 
feminine. 

“ How fond you are of work!” he remarked, for about the 
fourth time that afternoon. 

Though her fingers went so quickly, her words came slowly and 
rather thickly. 

“TI like work very much.” 

An impatient frown wrinkled up his brow. 

** D—do please stop working and look at me,” Norman burst out 
with quite startling emphasis. 

Her fingers paused, and she looked up at him with her invariable 
smile of sweet submissiveness. He knew as he spoke that she would 
respond this way exactly; and she would wait for him to make a 
remark, to which she would reply with gentle appropriateness. He 
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wished he had let her go on working, it was not less exciting ; and 
he wanted the vestment finished, as it was for his own adornment. 
Her needlework was perfect ; indeed, she was perfect altogether. He 
had begun to wish she were less perfect ; yet what could exacting man 
or ambitious cleric want more than a wife safe in feminine perfections 
from any danger of unpleasant surprise? He rather wished she might 
surprise him unpleasantly. Perfect ; but her conversation left much 
to be desired. ‘True, she never argued, never asked questions. 
Surely, excellent abstentions in woman—but were they characteristic 
of perfect femininity? And as counter-balance, she would state 
her opinions in the most exasperatingly authoritative way, and 
would never be taught to change them ; and she would contradict 
flatly the most reasonable statements of wiser people. 

He wished she would take some interest in his work : his parish 
and his rituals. He had declared that he did not want a wife to do 
parish work, but now he found himself wishing she would go with 
him amongst the poor. He felt sure it would do her good: soften 
her—her manner, of course, for her heart must have been all right. 
It would at least-enlarge her mind. 

The doctor came in. He was always dropping in upon their 
téte-a-tétes. As they were such a perfectly cool pair of lovers, his 
appearances were not in the least embarrassing. 

“ Laura still working !” he exclaimed annoyedly. 

“T am sure it is not good for her to work so much,” said Norman 
hastily ; “ I hope you don’t think it is I who keep her at it. There 
is no such violent hurry; though, of course—but the last thing I should 
wish is to turn her into a machine.” 

Dr. Statham turned quite pale with anger. ‘A machine!” he 
echoed in a choked voice. Then he recovered himself, laughed 
forcedly, and said, ‘I should hope not. But I won’t have her used 
like one.” 

“‘T am sure she ought to be more in the open air,” Norman went 
on eagerly, his heart beating for his twenty thousand pounds. “I 
want to take her round the parish. I sha’n’t let her tire or take her 
near infection. Parish work is so humanising.” 

The doctor started and stared. “ Humanising!” he repeated. 
‘*You speak as if she were a—savage. Well, take her out. It 
may be good for her. Laura, go and put your bonnet on.” 

She went at once. She did not even smile or protest at the idea 
of a “bonnet.” Her walk was perfect. The doctor watched her 
admiringly as she left the room. 

“She likes you ?—is fond of you ?” he asked suddenly. 
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“T have no reason to doubt it,” Mr. Baddeley replied hastily. 
The beating of a pulse seemed to be in his pocket-book. -Laura was 
certainly not demonstrative, but if she did not love him, in her way, 
why on earth should she have accepted him? “She looks perfectly 
happy,” he added. 

“Oh! yes, she is perfectly happy,” said the doctor discontentedly. 

“‘ What more would you have?” the young man asked impatiently. 

“ Nothing ! I only ask that she should be as other girls are in 
similar circumstances.” 

“She is quieter than some girls might be,” Norman admitted. 
“ That is pride, dignity, reserve. I admire her the more for it. She 
does not wear her heart upon her sleeve. It is perfectly well 
regulated.” 

The doctor looked up sharply. “ Perhaps it is too well regulated ! ” 

“Oh ! it is all right,” said the lover despondently, “in the right 

lace.” 
7 What remarkably stupid things you say !” snapped the doctor. 
“T am absolutely certain that it is in the right place. She is cold. 
Why don’t you warm her up?” 

** Perhaps she is anzemic,” Norman suggested, in self-defence. 

“ Aneemic !” indignantly. ‘Well, I dare say it may be some- 
thing of that sort. I will give her something to put her right.” 

Norman told himself that once his wife was out of the doctor’s 
house she should not taste his medicines. A strong healthy girl 
like that! She had been made a perfect test-tube for his experi- 
mental concoctions. He knew there would be difficulties in the 
way of future medical attendance, for the doctor was so anxious to 
keep the pair beside him that he intended to buy for his future 
adoptive son-in-law an excellent neighbouring living, and though 
twenty thousand down was good, and the living was good, the ultimate 
inheritance must not be risked. 

Laura came back from the hands of her maid brilliant in scarlet 
poppies and scarlet sash. The doctor chose her clothes according 
to his artistic fancy, and though her summer gowns were mostly 
white and her hats black, scarlet always predominated in the com- 
position. It warmed her up ; but Norman liked quiet colours, and 
was nervous about cows. 

They went out into the summer sunshine. Her eyes sparkled 
and her face glowed. She was certainly most beautiful. 

Norman conducted a show of conversation as they walked along. 
He was fond of talking, and Laura’s gentle attention to his discourse 
was one of her chief charms. A stranger might have taken the 
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conversation for monologue, but Norman missed nothing in the way 
of response. She never interrupted, never contradicted, never 
questioned : always smiled sweetly, attentively, respectfully. 

“Tt is good for you to see how the poor live,” he said authori- 
tatively ; ‘good for mind and body—for mind and soul, I mean. 
Exercise is good for the body, and the mind works on tke body; and 
you shall not risk health. And you should nourish your soul, too, 
by exercise,” he added, remembering his sacred office. 

“* My soul !” she echoed apathetically. 

He was slightly shocked. He went on: “ As you are going to 
be a clergyman’s wife, I should like to see you take more interest in 
Church matters. You don’t even come in on week-days, though F 
am pleased to see you so regular on Sundays. The girls here are 
all High Church. Do you know, I don’t really know what your 
views are on many important matters—confession, for one.” 

“Confession!” she echoed. “I don’t know.” ; 

Her absent tone shocked him again. Indeed, a sudden alarm 
seized him. 

“ Have you no mind of your own ?” he asked impatiently ; “no 
faith, I mean? Is it possible,” remembering certain abstentions, 
“that you have never been confirmed ?” 

“Confirmed !” she echoed perplexedly. 

“This is awful,” he said, half to himself. “The doctor has 
brought you up to no religion. Have you been baptized?” 
sarcastically. 

* Baptized !” she echoed as before, more perplexedly. 

“Surely you know that?” 

“T don’t understand—don’t remember.” 

“Of course, you can’t remember,” peevishly. 

He was silent. She looked annoyed and puzzled. 

“Oh! sir,” cried a girl, rushing up—a soiled, ragged creature, with 
a pretty face and a tangle of curls—I went to fetch you. My 
sister is dying.” 

“T will come at once,” he said readily. ‘ Laura, do you mind 
going home alone ?” 

“You are not going with her! You are going with me!” she 
objected vehemently. He had never before seen her so stirred. 

“TI must go, dear,” he said, more firmly than gently. “The girl 
may die.” 

“That doesn’t matter.” 

“Oh! you——” The other girl’s language failed her, but pain 
and horror screamed out of her eyes. 
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“Go home, Laura,” said Norman sternly. ‘You cannot come 
with us.” 

He hurried off with the messenger. Laura watched them, trans- 
fixed. He never looked back. 

The doctor came up from behind her. 

“Norman has business,” he said, drawing her hand through his 
arm and leading her away. “ You cannot go with him to places like 
those. You would be pained, perhaps harmed. That is why he left 
you.” 

She walked home quietly with her guardian, smiling placidly. 
She was accustomed to obeying him, and never set her will against his. 

An old brick terrace ran before the house, with seats and stone 
pots gay with flowers. ‘Sit here till Norman comes back,” said the 
doctor. “Don’t go indoors till lunch. The air is very pleasant.” 

She sat down as he bade her, and he left her, looking the picture 
of sullenness. Yet he smiled to himself in pleased approval. 

The time was long and felt long. The terrace was at the side of 
the house, fronting the west. At one end there was the way from 
the back of the house and the stables to the road. Now and then 
persons passed : beggars who begged in vain, for she had no money. 
Then a boy, who had left a parcel and was now engaged in shaping 
a boat out of a piece of wood with a pocket-knife. 

She rose and went near him, as if greatly interested. Smiling, 
but speaking thickly, she said, ‘‘ Give it to me.” 

**T’ll give ye it for sixpence,” he said. 

She had not sixpence, but offered a gold bangle. 

He closed at once with the bargain, but handed over only the 
unfinished boat. 

“ The knife too,” she said angrily. 

He was reluctant, but it was still a good bargain, and he handed 
over the knife. 

She set to work at once to cut and chip at the boat as he had 
done. He did not wait to watch or instruct, lest she should repent 
of her bargain or lest somebody else should spoil it. She was so 
deeply absorbed, that a young groom passing with a poke stopped 
to observe curiously. 

She looked up. Something in the bag moved violently and 
barked. 

“Tt is a dog,” she said. ‘ Let him come out.” 

“‘He’s a bad ’un, Miss,” said the groom. “He’s going to the 
river to be killed.” He laid down the bag for a moment’s rest, and 
offered to finish the boat for the young lady. 
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She handed over the material and the tool. The groom, 
absorbed in his turn over the interesting handiwork, did not notice 
that she stooped over the bag and unloosed the cord, with a smile 
of cunning and curiosity. Then she started away, for the dog 
wriggled furiously once more and burst out of his prison. 

It was all in an instant. The groom looked wildly up. The 
dog flew straight at him, to be received on the point of the knife. 
His own accidental aim was truer than the terrified lad’s might have 
been. He fell back, stabbed through the heart, dead as a log. 

Laura stared, speechless. The groom said: “ That’s a good 
thing, any way. Hecan’t do no more harm. He would have hurt 
you badly, miss, as well as me.” 

He carried off the fallen foe. Laura quietly picked up the knife 
he had let fall, meaning to go on with the boat as if nothing had 
happened. 

Just then Norman Baddeley saw her from the steps at the other 
end of the terrace and came to her. She did not hear him till he 
was close upon her. 

“ Ah! there you are,” he remarked stiffly. 

She sprang round in a fury. He paused in amazement. He 
had not supposed her capable of any sort of passion, yet jealousy, 
hate, and fear blazed out of her eyes. 

“You hurt me! I will kill you !” she cried, flinging herself upon 
him, the still crimson knife in her hand. In another moment it 
would have been all up with the Reverend Norman Baddeley and 
his career 

A loud report. ‘The girl’s strong arm fell, and the knife dropped 
with aclang. She too dropped, a heavy heap upon the terrace flags. 

The doctor came out from his study window, a smoking revolver 
in his hand. Servants rushed up from various quarters. Norman 
recovered breath—struggled for speech—choked by indignation, not 
by grief. 

“Tt—it—it is shameful!” he gasped. ‘ A mad woman—to con- 
ceal it—no warning.” 

“She was as sane as you or I,” said the doctor, pocketing the 
revolver. ‘ Don’t be ungrateful to a man who has saved your life— 
at an expense you can little estimate.” He stooped over the pro- 
strate figure and felt the heart. He sighed deeply. 

A revulsion of feeling swept over the young man. “ Forgive 
me!” he said. “I am grateful to you, doctor; but it is a terrible 
thing! That beautiful young life to be sacrificed! How could you 
do it ?—at such a cost to yourself!” 
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**T could not save you otherwise,” drily. ‘I was too far off. I 
had just come into my study when I saw. It was a pity, but—well, 
well! A human life would have been too higha price. I always keep 
loaded firearms handy. One never knew. The best machinery—I 
should say, the best laid schemes o’ mice and men gang aft a-gley.” 

Baddeley stared at such amazing callousness. “Are you 
human ?” he asked sternly. 

“T am. She wasn’t. But she was a pretty thing, well planned 
and well trained. But no use crying over spilt milk. It is not 
irremediable. I can replace her, with improvements—the latest 
improvements !” He laughed. “She showed me a great deal.” 

“And you consider yourself to have acted like an honourable 
man—a gentleman—when you allowed an engagement between 
myself and a person like that—with such tendencies ?” 

** My dear sir, you only wanted money, and money you would 
have had. I could not have expected any man to marry her without : 
not for love, beautiful as she was. She had not the capacity for 
loving—I cannot understand why not”—musingly. ‘Of course, 
I did not know of what you call her tendencies—homicidal ones. 
This was the first symptom of their possibility.” 

“Poor girl! she is very beautiful,” sighed Baddeley, kneeling 
down by the rigid form, from which the other gazers stood apart in 
a strange fear that was rather horror than awe. “We must trust 
she is happier than I could have made her. I will pray for her 
soul——” 

“Oh! you needn’t trouble about her soul. That was just what 
was wanting,” said the doctor in a matter-of-fact tone. 

“ A beautiful Pagan! Was she not baptized, then?” asked the 
curate, shocked. 

“Baptized!” the doctor laughed loudly. “ Hulloa! what do 
you want?” he asked, as the village policeman laid a firm hand 
upon his arm. 

“Very sorry, sir, but I must do my duty. I arrest you, Dr. 
Statham, for the wilful murder of Miss Laura Lee.” 

** Murder !” the doctor laughed louder than ever. 

Norman was quite sure the doctor as well as his ward was mad, 
and he interposed : “It was not murder, and it was in self-defence 
—I mean, it was to save me from murder. Somebody must have 
seen?” He looked round appealingly. 

“It was not murder,” said the doctor quietly. ‘I shall explain 
fully—at the inquest, of course, before experts. . . .” 
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Dr. Statham’s defence at the inquest was of a nature so 
amazing that a remand was of course ordered to inquire into 
the state of his mind. There was no doubt as to the actual 
circumstances of the tragedy. 

Several famous surgeons came to bear witness for the defence. 
By the doctor’s desire there were also excavations of importance 
made under the floor of the laboratory. 

Gruesome secrets were revealed there : four human bodies, more 
or less deformed, carefully preserved in minute portions, into which 
they had been dissected ; two others, which the local surgeons found 
had been dissected during life; some, chiefly children, hideously 
disfigured by strange freaks of nature. On the laboratory shelves 
were glass cases containing curiously mingled fluids for experiment. 
Others were occupied by rudimentary human forms in spirits of 
wine. 

Stranger still, apparently human forms were discovered, some 
merely elaborately fabricated automata, others strangely like to 
flesh and bones, but curiously and variously incomplete. Some had 
been dissected, some bore scars only: strange wounds, cuts as if 
made for inspection, to see what was wrong, and the bodies neatly 
put together again. All these cuts had been made after death, or, 
at least, not during life. Only two out of all were men, the rest 
women and girls, and girl babies. 

“The defence is that neither murder nor manslaughter could 
possibly have been committed,” said the counsel, charged, after 
reluctant conviction, with the defence. ‘ Dr. Statham is well known 
as the greatest of living anatomists, and his has been the crime—if 
crime at all—of Prometheus : one not recognised by the criminal 
law of England. He made a woman. 

‘She was made of no human flesh and blood. Her flesh and 
blood were the triumphant result of life-long study, built upon a 
legacy of experimental knowledge: a secret handed down from 
master to pupil for more than a century. The constituent elements 
of human nature being discovered by analysis, it needed only 
surpassing skill to knead them into human form. In some of these 
graves and cases we have previous experiments, all more or less 
imperfect... . 

“Prometheus stole fire from heaven for vivification. What is 
heaven’s fire but lightning—electricity? | What is life but electricity 
—the vital spark of heavenly flame? Do you try your children for 
murder when they break their dolls—even their best mechanical 
toys—to see how they are made?... 
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‘She was not perfect, wonderful as she was, though her inventor 
hoped her imperfections were not such as might do serious harm in 
the world. The blood that circulated in her veins, pumped cleverly 
from her magnificently contrived heart, had seemed to be deficient 
in that element needed to produce passion. The experiences and 
toils of another generation or two were possibly required to discover 
that missing motor. It was an unexpected and thrilling triumph to 
see that at last jealousy and revenge, the lowest of the passions, had 
been stirred in that splendid but cold bosom. Yet, from the first 
there was always danger of accidents. No one has yet invented the 
machinery that will never go wrong. But as far as she had been 
tested, until that last moment, she was a magnificently regulated piece 
of mechanism ; and that is all you might say of many real women. 
Marriage was to be the crowning experiment . . . to teach her that 
affection which had hitherto failed to reach her... . 

“ Infamous—impossible to dream of marrying her to a confiding 
man! Well, it would have been preferable could she have been 
married to a husband of like origin ; but the experiments in mascu- 
linity have, it seems, so far failed. A ready-made man or woman 
was never attempted—or, if attempted, had been found a mistake—a 
beginning at the wrong end. To secure successful imitation, they 
must grow up from small, carefully incubated beginnings, as much 
as possible like the growth of ordinary man. The baby boys 
died. 

“ At first it occurred to Dr. Statham that he must build up his 
new race with all such improvements as would save it from liability 
to the common ills of man. It seemed to him that such liability 
proved faultiness in the making. Sickness and disease and faults of 
character may not always be attributed to microbes, inherited or 
contagious. He examined all manner of deformities and tried experi- 
ments out of the beaten track of nature, that nature’s faultiness might 
be improved away. He invented a stronger kind of heart, sounder 
lung material, less sensitive nerves; but they wouldn’t work. The 
old-fashioned stuff was best, after all, with all the ills it is heir 
aioe 
Such a fantastic defence could not be officially accepted. Dr. 
Statham was sentenced to penal servitude for life. Had it not been 
for the absurdity of the defence, the royal pardon might have 
followed immediately, since there was no doubt whatever of the 
motive of the crime. 

But Dr. Statham is not chained to a lone crag of Dartmoor, 
where carrion fowl may feast upon his liver. Prison bars sometimes 
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open to scientific curiosity, though it may not be well to let the 
unscientific into the secret ; and exile may amount to no more than 
the pursuit of strange experiments in a foreign land. But no uneasi- 
ness must be aroused in the public mind as to the source of anything 
startlingly “new” in its wivesand mothers. Mental modernity is often 
sufficiently disquieting. 
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PHINEAS PETT, NAVAL 
CONSTRUCTOR. 


In Two Parts.—Part I. 


N No. 3 Room of the National Portrait Gallery hangs the portrait 
of a gentleman of the seventeenth century, in black velvet 
doublet and large turned-down white collar. The face is grave and 
somewhat pensive, the eyes large and grey, and the long dark-brown 
hair is thrown back off a high pale forehead. At a first glance he 
might be taken for an artist or a poet, or one who might rise to great 
heights of enthusiasm as a religious leader ; but the square-cut, deter- 
mined mouth indicates a man full of purpose and strong character 
whatever his calling might be. 

Such is the portrait of Phineas Pett, master shipwright—or, as we 
should call him, naval constructor—to James I. and Charles I., who 
built most of the ships that sailed under the great sea-captains who 
still survived the famous Elizabethan era. 

The foreground of the picture presents a view of the high gilded 
stern of Pett’s greatest work, the Soveraigne of the Seas, launched in 
1639, and the biggest ship then afloat, for she measured 1,683 tons, 
and carried 126 guns of various sizes. 

In the same gallery is a picture containing the portraits of the 
eight Commissioners who met at Whitehall in 1604 to ratify the 
treaty with Spain. There are four representatives of each country, 
and amongst the English Commissioners sit Pett’s greatest friend 
and staunchest patron, the Earl of Nottingham, better known as 
Lord Howard of Effingham, of Armada fame, and his bitter and 
persistent enemy, the Earl of Northampton. Both these noblemen 
figure largely in Pett’s diary, which is the text of this paper ; and it is 
interesting to note their features and expressions as portrayed by 
Marcus Gheeraedt: Nottingham, a broad-shouldered, hale old man, 
with open, smiling countenance ; and Northampton, thin and pale, 
with “ narrow, foxy face.” 

Hereafter we shall see what manner of men they were, and how 
they treated our hero, each after his own nature. 
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The Petts were a family of shipbuilders, following the occupation 
in regular succession from father to son for nearly three hundred 
years. Phineas’s father, Peter Pett, was master shipwright to Queen 
Elizabeth at Chatham, and his three brothers followed the same 
profession in various dockyards. Then came his sons, nephews, and 
grandsons, all in the same line, until the end of William III.’s 
reign. 

Truly might Fuller say in his ‘ Worthies of England”: “The 
mystery of shipwright for some descents hath been preserved 
successively in families, of which the Pettes, of Chatham, are of 
singular regard.” 

The history of Phineas’s diary is as follows : In 1836 Sir Robert 
Seppings, the famous naval constructor of the end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth centuries, obtained a copy of it 
from a Mr. J. D. Rolt, a retired official of his department, whose 
mother was a lineal descendant of Pett. From Sir Robert Seppings 
it came into the hands of his grandson, and so to the present writer. 

The literary merits of the diary are few, but its very baldness 
and matter-of-fact account of events within the knowledge of its 
writer, give it an interest as a true picture of the life and manners of 
those times. 

Pett might have told us much that the historians have left unsaid 
of Drake and Hawkins and Raleigh ; but of the first two he says 
nothing, whilst of the last erratic genius he only records the dis- 
creditable fact that he failed to pay for a ship he built for him, 
whereby our shipwright suffered heavy loss. He built, or repaired, 
some of the ships in which they fought their desperate battles with 
the Spaniards on the Spanish Main and elsewhere. To their con- 
struction he freely gave his highest skill, but when they were launched 
upon the stormy seas his interest apparently ceased ; at any rate, he 
tells us nothing further about them or the great deeds their captains 
wrought in them for England’s fame and glory. 

We hear much of Prince Henry, that brightest spirit of the 
unhappy house of Stuart, to whom Pett was formally handed over by 
his patron, Lord Nottingham, to be his special servant in naval 
matters. His attachment to the Prince was deep and sincere, and 
deep his grief at his untimely death, which he laments in touching 
language. Of the cause of his death he says nothing, and the dark 
and horrible suspicions of foul play on the part of the King, his 
father, hinted at by others, were either unknown to Pett, or he was 
too cautious to record them even in his private diary. 

Phineas Pett was born into the shipbuilding business, being the 
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third son of Peter Pett, Master Shipwright at Deptford Dockyard. 
Born in the year 1570, his childhood and early youth were spent 
there and at Chatham, always amongst ships and shipbuilders, till it 
would seem as though the scents of brine and tar and timber had 
penetrated his very blood, and compelled him to follow the family 
calling. 

His father, a well-to-do man, sent him to school at Rochester, 
probably to the old grammar school, which still flourishes ; then 
to a private school at Gravesend, and thence to Cambridge. At 
Shrovetide, in 1586, we find him entered at Emmanuel College, 
and apparently amply provided for by an allowance of £20 per 
annum, “ besides books, apparell, and all other necessaries during 
my father’s life.” Rather more than three and a half years 
he spent at Cambridge, but took no degree. His University 
career was cut short by his father’s death in 1589, and his mother’s 
speedy remarriage, and he left Cambridge at Christmas 1590. 
This event, of such momentous importance to himself, he thus 
describes : 

“It pleased God to call to His mercy my reverend, loving father, 
whose loss proved afterwards my utter undoing almost, had not 
God been more merciful unto me; for leaving all things to my 
mother’s directions, her fatal matching with a most wicked husband 
(one Mr. Thomas Nunn, a minister) brought a general ruin both to 
herself and whole family.” 

This Mr. Thomas Nunn, minister, was a most unmitigated 
scoundrel ; a robber and a murderer, who only escaped the extreme 
penalty of the law through the leniency then shown to evildoers with 
influential friends and money. Having married the confiding 
widow of the master shipwright, he got the whole of her property 
into his own hands and left her family penniless. It is true he took 
the youngest son and the three daughters into his house, but treated 
them in true stepfather fashion. In 1597 the mother died, and 
Nunn, freed from whatever restraint her presence might have been, 
gave rein to his violent evil temper, and ended by murdering the 
eldest unmarried daughter, Abigail. 

The poor girl had neglected to clean his riding-cloak ; that was 
all her offence. Trembling at his fury she stands by the hearth, 
faltering out her excuses before the furious, half-drunken brute. He 
picks up the tongs and fells her to the ground ; then, in his mad 
rage, seizes a great firebrand and so beats her with this that in three 
days she dies. Mr. Nunn has his poor victim hurriedly buried, and 
tries to hush up his crime by some plausible story. Now comes a 
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curious picture of the credulity of those days and the kind of 
evidence accepted in a coroner’s court. The neighbours reported 
the murder to the Justice, who caused the body to be exhumed. 
At the inquest Nunn is confronted with the corpse, which at once 
gives indisputable evidence against him by bleeding afresh and the 
sensible opening of one of its eyes. The murderer was tried by 
Lord Chief Justice Sir John Popham at the next assizes at Bury, 
and Pett was evidently surprised at the impartiality of the Judge, 
for he says,.in quite a matter-of-fact way: “He showed such true 
justice, notwithstanding great interest was made for him (Nunn), not 
only by his friends, but by the clergy of that county, that all his 
cruelty and wicked proceedings were laid open, and he convicted 
of manslaughter, and by the judge committed to prison to sue for 
the benefit of the Queen’s pardon, from whence, being shortly freed, 
he, by God’s just revenging hand, lived but a short time after.” 

Pett’s experience of the clergy seems to have been a very 
unfortunate one, for, two months after his father’s death, his eldest 
sister was married to a Mr. Newman, minister of Cavendon, in 
Essex, “a man of most dissolute life, with whom she not long 
enjoyed, for God of His great mercy took her and delivered her 
from a most miserable and slavish life which she lived with him.” 

Poor Phineas, at his father’s death, fell on hard times indeed. 
His career at Cambridge suddenly cut short, cozened out of his 
inheritance by the rascally Nunn, refused help by his elder brother 
Joseph, now his father’s successor at Deptford, he was left, as he 
pathetically says, “ without either comfort or friend but only God.” 
But his stout, brave heart never failed him, and he at once set to work 
to earn his livelihood. Being, as it were, a born shipwright, he 
naturally sought employment at the dockyards, and found it under 
Mr. Richard Chapman, shipwright at Deptford, to whom he was 
apprenticed for two years, receiving the munificent stipend of 
£4 6s. 8d, per annum; out of which he had to find himself in 
tools and apparel. 

In 1592 Chapman died, and Phineas was adrift again. Refused 
work at Chatham, and at Deptford by his own brother Joseph, he 
had no resource, if he would avoid starvation, but to go to sea. So 
now he takes the berth of carpenter’s mate on board the galleon 
Constance, of 200 tons burden. Though he calls her a man-of-war she 
was private property, being owned by one Captain Edward Glenham, 
a gentleman of Suffolk. In this vessel he cruised about for twenty 
months in the Levant seas and on the coasts of Barbary and Spain; 
at times trading with the Turks, at others fighting with the corsairs 
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who infested the western waters of the Mediterranean. A hard life 
and a risky in those days, when so many Christian slaves dragged 
out weary years of captivity amongst the Moors. 

Short commons, too, were not unknown to Pett, who complains 
bitterly of the misery he endured on this voyage for want of victuals 
and apparel. A great man for apparel was our friend Phineas, for 
his chief grief in the days of his poverty was that he could not come 
by suitable garments. Little doubt that in the days to ‘come, when 
he could afford it, he was as great a dandy as the immortal Pepys, 
only then, ‘unfortunately, he was too busy building his ships and 
combating the “malicious practices” of his enemies to tell us 
anything about it. 

It was at Christmastide, in 1594, that he returned from h’'s 
unfruitful voyage in the Constance, and presented himself before his 
brother Joseph, who evidently did not like poor relations, for he 
received his penniless brother “very coyley,” but lent him forty 
shillings. Again Phineas’s first thought is for his “‘ apparell,” for with 
his forty shillings in his pocket he goes straight to “ Burchin Lane,” 
where, he says, “I bestowed it so frugally as I could, contenting 
myself with mean attire till it should please God to provide better 
for me.” 

Birchin Lane a place to buy slops in! Think of that, you 
hurrying crowds of City men, passing by its banks and insurance 
offices on your way from Lombard Street to Cornhill ! 

Phineas was now twenty-four years old, a strenuous, able man, 
hardened in the rough school of adversity, but not soured by it in 
any way. When prosperity came to him, as it soon did, it found 
him a generous helper of his sister’s poverty ; generous with his 
money to those who needed help, he also possessed and practised 
that highest form of Christian virtue which enables a man to forgive 
injuries, and to return good for evil. A God-fearing, kindly man 
was Phineas ; a man worthy of esteem and of respect as doing with 
all his might whatever work came to his hand to do. This is a just 
estimate of his character, as gathered from the unvarnished record 
of his diary, notwithstanding that he tells us he was often called in 
question, with other officials of the Admiralty, for his transactions 
with public stores. No doubt he took bribes, as did almost every 
official of those days, from the highest to the lowest, when official 
morality was at a very low ebb indeed. We must remember that 
appointments in public offices were freely and openly bought and 
sold, and the buyers had to recoup themselves as best they could. 
Phineas himself purchased the reversion to his brother Joseph’s 
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place of master shipwright, or a Mr. Baker’s, whichever should fall 
vacant first, from Sir Thomas Windebank, clerk to the Signet, for 
the modest sum of £17. 

James I. instituted the new order of the Baronetage mainly for 
the purpose of making money by selling the titles to the highest 
bidders, or to pay his just debts without putting his hand in his 
pocket. Phineas himself, in after years, received two baronetages, 
“blanks” he calls them, one from James I. and another from 
Charles I., both in lieu of money due to him by those Majesties. 
He seems to have done pretty well with them too, for he sold both 
these marketable commodities for good round sums, though by 
Charles I.’s time the novelty had worn off and the price fallen a bit. 

Pett’s first public appointment as keeper of the plank and timber 
at Chatham was worth only ros. a week, with a small allowance for a 
servant, and an annual fee of £6. So we must not be too hard on 
a valuable pubiic servant whose pay was always small and often in 
atrear, and who was expected to help himself. 

At Christmas time, then, in 1594, it chanced that Phineas, being 
newly returned from his unlucky voyage, and eager for employment, 
found it in Woolwich dockyard, under his brother Joseph. Sir Francis 
Drake and Sir John Hawkins were about to sail on their last 
disastrous voyage to the Spanish Main, and their good ship, the 
Defiance, was brought into the dockyard to be sheathed. 

Pett leaves the Defiance with this bare mention of her repairing, 
but she is memorable by all Englishmen who cherish the remem- 
brance of noble deeds, as the last ship on which the greatest sea- 
captain of his age sailed from England, never to return. In the 
Defiance with Drake sailed Sir John Hawkins on their ill-starred 
expedition, and it was from her decks that the mortal remains of 
both these heroes were committed to the deep. 

Their fleet of twenty-seven sail was delayed for nearly a year by 
the vacillation of Elizabeth, and when it at length got started, at the 
end of 1595, the Spaniards knew all about it, and had made prepara- 
tions to receive their dreaded enemy. Beaten off from Grand 
Canary and Puerto Rico, where Hawkins died of fever, Drake sailed 
for the Spanish Main. He found the coast towns deserted and the 
treasure carried inland, and so resolved to march overland to 
Panama, hoping to surprise the town. To plunge into that forest 
land and dense mass of vegetation, in which no roads existed, but 
only narrow tracks, to lead an expedition of a few hundred wave- 
tossed, weary men against a well-fortified town, seems a desperate 
venture indeed. But Drake had so often succeeded by the very 
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daring of his exploits, as witness his “ singeing of the King of Spain’s 
beard ” at Cadiz, where with a few ships he sailed into that harbour 
and burnt the whole Spanish fleet, that nothing seemed impossible 
to him who knew no fear. Nearing Panama, he found the way 
blocked by strong forts, and such a force of Spaniards behind them 
that even he saw it was hopeless to attack such a position, and so 
retreated to his ships and re-embarked his men. 

Spent with the toils of a lifelong war with the hated Spaniards, worn 
out by fever and dysentery, heart-broken with vexation and disap- 
pointment, Drake got on board the Defiance, and died a few days 
after, on January 28, 1596, off Puerto Bello. 

John Prince, in his ‘“‘ Worthies of Devon,” quotes the following 
stanza on the hero’s death: 


The waves became his winding-sheet, 
The waters were his tomb, 

But for his fame the ocean sea 
Was not sufficient room. 


On the Dejiance, then, and on other ships at Woolwich, Phineas 
worked diligently, always keeping before him the determination to 
rise to something better than a working shipwright. In his own 
quaint way he says he “ was content to take any pains to apparell 
myself, which by God’s blessing I performed before Easter next 
following, and in very good fashion, always endeavouring to keep 
company with men of good rank, far better than myself.” 

In 1596, Phineas, being still at Woolwich, fell in love with Ann 
Nichols, and characteristically made up his mind to marry her or no 
one else, the lady, it is presumed, being willing, though her father 
was not. Hard work was not allowed to interrupt his love affair, for 
he says: “ I did not neglect my wooing, having taken such a liking 
to the maiden that I was resolutely (by God’s help) determined to 
match with her or never marry any, the which I, with much difficulty, 
(praised be God !) at length atchieved.” 

Probably this desirable maiden had some money of her own, as 
henceforth we have no more complaints of poverty. 

Be that as it may, he seems to have made a good choice, for he 
and his Ann lived happily together for thirty years, and she bore 
him ten children. 

When Ann died, to her husband's great grief, he took, after a 
decent interval, a second spouse, and when she died, yet a third. 
By that time he seems to have grown so well used to the ceremony 
that he makes no note of it in his diary, and we only learn of the 
event by his telling us that he introduced his wife to Charles I, at the 
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launch of one of his ships, and that very shortly after he had duly 
bewailed the loss of No. 2. 

In 1597 Phineas was introduced to the Lord High Admiral, the 
Earl of Nottingham, who took a great fancy to him, and ever after 
stood his steadfast friend and strong supporter. 

That Pett should have gained the friendship and esteem of such 
a man is strong testimony to his worth, for in an age of veniality and 
general corruption Lord Nottingham stands forth with a name 
untarnished by any meanness, and an honour undefiled by corrup- 
tion or intrigue. 

Fame came to him chiefly through the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada in 1588; but before and after that he aided in the great 
struggle with the Spanish power, and shares with Drake and Grenvile 
and Hawkins and those mighty seamen, their companions in arms, the 
glory of establishing our right to sail all seas at our own free-will, and 
to trade with whomsoever we would, despite the King of Spain and 
all his fleets. Queen Elizabeth, no mean judge of character, held 
Lord Nottingham in high esteem, and he was one of her most 
trusted counsellors ; indeed it was into his ear that the dying Queen 
whispered her desire that the King of Scots should succeed her. 

If Pett had a good friend in Lord Nottingham he had the mis- 
fortune to make a bitter enemy of another, Howard, the Earl of 
Northampton, one of the most unscrupulous villains of that or any 
other age. It is not quite clear how the quarrel arose, but probably 
it had something to do with Master Edward Stevens, who seems to 
have been a hanger-on of his lordship’s. As we have already said, 
Phineas bought the reversion of his brother Joseph’s place. Stevens 
had previously purchased the reversion to a// the master shipwrights’ 
places, whichever might fall vacant first, and probably from the 
same Sir Thomas Windebank who sold Pett his reversion for £17. 
However that may be, our friend contrived to step into the vacancy 
caused by Joseph’s death in 1605, and this is how he tells the story, 
with a singular naiveté worthy of the great Pepys himself. “ Pre- 
sently, after my brother’s decease, it pleased my very good friend the 
Lord High Admiral to grant his warrant for my entrance in my 
brother’s place, to the effect of my letters patent, notwithstanding 
the claim made to it by one Edward Stevens, who had previously 
procured letters patent for a general reversion of all the master ship- 
wrights’ places. Although he made great friends and often petitioned 
the Lords of the Council, yet it pleased God, by the noble favour of 
the Prince my master, and the Lord High Admiral’s countenance, I 
enjoyed my place with a general approbation both of the State and 
officers.” 
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Stevens had been badly cheated by someone, and he never for- 
gave Pett what he considered his usurpation. For years he pursued 
him with charges of incompetence or peculation, and always he had 
Lord Northampton to back him. That he did not succeed with 
such a backer is strong proof of Pett’s ability and value as a public 
servant, for Lord Northampton, besides being an unscrupulous 
intriguer, was a prime favourite of James I. 

What kind of man his lordship was is seen in the dark story of 
Sir Thomas Overbury’s fate. An infamous drama indeed, in which 
the chief actors were the King ; Northampton ; his grand-niece, the 
notorious Frances, Countess of Essex ; Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, 
her lover ; the Earl of Essex, her complacent husband; and lesser 
villains who did the actual murder. 

The Lady Frances Howard was married to the Earl of Essex 
when she was a girl of eighteen and he a youth of twenty. After 
four or five years of apparently happy wedded life, her ladyship fell 
in love with Robert Carr, the King’s notorious favourite. Her 
worthy uncle, thinking it would be an excellent thing for her to 
marry the favourite, prompted her to sue for a divorce. The King, 
at his instigation, appointed a Commission of six right reverend 
bishops and six learned doctors to try the question of this divorce, 
the alleged ground for which was mutual repulsion, by reason of. 
which it was said the marriage had never been consummated. 

There is a full account of this Commission and its very curious:. 
proceedings in a rare book published anonymously in 1615, and 
entitled “A True Relation of the Poysoning of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury.” <A copy of it is in the Guildhall Library. The evidence: 
is unfit for publication, and the stories told by Lord Essex and his. 
wife manifestly trumped up. But the Commissioners had doubtless . 
received their instructions, and, by a majority of two—four bishops 
and three doctors against two bishops and three doctors—voted for- 
the divorce. 

Now, when all difficulties seemed to be overcome, and the new 
marriage about to be celebrated, Sir Thomas Overbury appears upon 
the scene to dissuade his friend Somerset from marrying the lady. 
He almost succeeded, and possibly might have quite done so, only 
that Northampton got him suddenly committed to the Tower on 
some flimsy pretext. There the surest means were taken to silence 
his too-persuasive tongue, for Sir Gervase Kelways, the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, just to oblige his friend Northampton and the Lady 
Fraices, gave him a dose of poison, and he troubled them no more. 

A curious story enough, and perhaps worth recalling, as showing 
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what could be done by a respectable nobleman and his friends in 
those days, and no one be one penny the worse except the victim. 

Phineas worked on for two years more as a shipwright, and then 
got his first official appointment from the Lord High Admiral. 
During this time he had made a model of a ship—which no doubt 
was a work of art, for our shipwright was a master of his craft—and 
presented it to Mr. John Trevor, Surveyor of the Navy, who showed 
it to Lord Nottingham. For six years Pett had stuck manfully to 
his work in the dockyard, hoping against hope for promotion and 
the gaining of a position more worthy of his abilities. But hope 
deferred has a depressing effect, and now he was on the point of 
giving up the struggle, and thought of buying a ship to trade in on 
his own account, when he was summoned to attend the Lord High 
Admiral, who was with the Court at Greenwich. 

With a fine sense of gratitude, Pett henceforth always calls him 
his “honourable lord and master,” a title honourable to both of 
them. The object of this summons was to offer him the post of 
keeper of the plank and timber at Chatham, which he accepted with 
some hesitation, for the pay was very small—only 1s. 6d. a day and 
a fee of £6 per annum, with an allowance of 1s. 4d. a day fora 
servant. No doubt he consoled himself with the thought that there 
was more to be got out of the billet than the meagre pay. 

Phineas then, with his foot on the lower rung of the ladder of 
promotion, and sure in his own mind that he would rise, set out with 
his family and effects for Chatham. They sailed in a hoy, or 
barge, and very nearly came to grief at the hands of a Dunkirke 
picaroon, or pirate, off the mouth of the Medway. Phineas kept a 
sharp look-out, well knowing that even in the mouth of the Thames 
there was no safety for those who could not protect themselves. 
Well he did so, for suddenly out of the mist loomed the picaroon, 
full of armed men, and immediately gave chase. But our friend 
knew the river too well to be easily caught, went about, ran up the 
swatch, or shallow channel, on the Kentish shore, put his hoy on 
the mud where the enemy could not follow, and so escaped. 

He was right in his assurance of ultimate success if fortune 
would only give him a start, for in 1602 he was made assistant- 
master shipwright at Chatham, and thence rose, by sheer force of 
character and ability, to the very top of his profession. 

Public events, however momentous, moved Pett but little, so when 
Queen Elizabeth died in the following year at Richmond he briefly 
records her death in his diary under date of March 24, 1603, and on 
the following day the proclamation of her successor at Chatham. 
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In 1604 Phineas was brought into close relations with Prince 
Henry, whose willing and loving servant he was for the remaining 
eight years of the Prince’s life. The Prince was then eleven years 
of age, and wanted a boat to disport himself in on the river above 
London Bridge. Pett was set to build it, and soon turned outa 
miniature man-of-war on the model of the Ark Royal, a notable 
warship of those days. The boat then being complete, in sea trim, 
and all her armament on board, the Prince and the Lord High 
Admiral, with divers of the nobility, came down to the privy stairs 
at Whitehall to take her over, and to christen her the Désdain. 
Pett then relates how he was handed over by Lord Nottingham 
to the service of the Prince. ‘“ His Grace withdrawing himself with 
the Lords into the great cabin, my Honourable Lord (and till then 
master) with his own hands presented me to his Grace, using many 
favourable words (beyond my desert) in my commendation, with 
this addition, that I was a servant worthy the greatest prince in the 
world. From his hands it pleased his Grace to accept me as his 
servant, with many promises of his princely favour to me.” 

Boy as he was, the Prince was as good as his word, and remained 
Pett’s gracious patron as long as he lived. On his part the servant 
was devoted to his master, who, as he lives and moves in the pages 
of this matter-of-fact diary, must have been worthy to inspire the 
affectionate devotion of all about him. Courteous and gentle to all, 
endowed with a bright and penetrating intelligence and an untiring 
industry which enabled him to acquire great stores of knowledge in a 
wide field of subjects, interested above most things in shipbuilding 
and all raatters pertaining to the sea, no wonder Pett loved him and 
mourned for him at his untimely death as for his best and truest 
friend and most honoured Prince. 

In the early part of 1605 he fitted out the Bear as flagship 
for the Lord High Admiral on his embassy to Spain, and went in 
command of her himself, for he knew how to sail a ship as well as 
how to build her. 

About this time he began to make journeys into the country in 
search of oak timber for his ships. We read of his putting up with 
the Prince Bishop of Durham, and again of how he stays with 
Mr. Oliver Cromwell at Huntingdon, his very good friend then and 
for many years. It is needless to say this was not the great Protector, 
but his uncle, Sir Oliver Cromwell, a gentleman of rank and 
position in the county. 

E, W. WILLIAMS. 
(Zo be concluded.) 
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LONDON IN VERSE. 


ONSIDERING how many of our most eminent poets have 
been Londoners, either by birth or by right of having lived 
the chief part of their lives in London, it is curious how few of them 
have rendered poetical tribute to the great city ; its singers are 
mostly to be found among the minor bards. With the exception of 
Shakespeare, our three greatest English poets—Chaucer, Milton, 
and Pope—were wholly Londoners; not to mention Ben Jonson, 
Dryden, Byron, Keats, Browning, and a host of lesser luminaries. 
The influence of his surroundings upon the development of a poet’s 
genius is a factor to be reckoned with ; generally speaking, the 
dweller in a.large city, more especially if he lives its life, may lose 
in spirituality, but he gains in humanity. That this rule has its 
exceptions is proved in the case of such a one as Milton, than whom 
no poet is more spiritual. Perhaps by reason of its very magnitude 
such an influence as London exerts over her sons is ignored by 
them ; it is so much a part of their lives that it never occurs to them 
to write about it, and even when they do it is frequently in terms the 
reverse of complimentary. It is the country cousin who is usually 
loudest in the city’s praise. 

After Chaucer and Gower, one of the earliest poets to be inspired 
by London as a subject for his muse was William Dunbar, called the 
Scottish Chaucer and esteemed accordingly—by the Scotch. When 
in 1501 James IV. of Scotland sent ambassadors to London to 
arrange a marriage between himself and the Princess Margaret, 
eldest daughter of Henry VII., Dunbar accompanied them. The 
embassy entered London at Bishopsgate, passed down Cornhill and 
Cheapside, and so came to the Lord of St. Johns without Smithfield, 
where they lodged. During Christmas week they were entertained 
to dinner by the Lord Mayor, and it was on this occasion that 
Dunbar recited a poem of his own composition, “In Honour of 
the City of London.” For this work Dunbar received £13 6s. 8d. 
from the King and £5 more from the Treasurer on his return to 
Edinburgh, in addition to his half-yearly pension ; very fair remunera- 
tion for a poem of seven verses, considering that money was then 
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about ten times its present value. Of this poem only'the second 
and third verses are here omitted ; the rest afford a vivid picture of 
the London of the period as it appeared to the enthusiastic Scot. 
The Lord Mayor so flatteringly described in the last verse was Sir 
John Shaa or Shaw, a goldsmith. His name often occurs in the 
Privy Purse Expenses of Henry VII. 


London, thou art of Townes A per se," 
Soveraign of cities, semeliest in sight, 
Of high renoun, riches and royaltie ; 
Of Lordis, Barons, and many goodly Knyght ; 
Of most delectable lusty Ladies bright ; 
Of famous Prelatis in habitis clericall ; 
Of Merchauntis full of substaunce and myght : 
London, thou art the flour of Cities all. 


Above all ryvers thy Ryver hath renowne, 
Whose beryall? stremys, pleasaunt and preclare, 
Under thy lusty wallys renneth down, 
Where many a swanne doth swymme with wyngis fare ; 
Where many a barge doth saile, and row with are,?® 
Where many a ship doth rest with toppe-royall. 
O! Towne of townes, patrone and not compare : 4 
London, thou art the flour of Cities all. 
Upon thy lusty Brigge of pylers white 
Been merchaunts full royall to be hold ; 
Upon thy stretis goeth many a semely knyght 
[Arrayit] in velvet gownes and cheynes of gold. 
By Julyus Cesar thy Tour founded of old 
May be the house of Mars victoryall, 
Whos artillary with tonge may not be told : 
London, thou art the flour of Cities all. 
Strong be thy wallis that about thee standis ; 
Wise be the people that within thee dwellis ; 
Fresh be thy ryver with his lusty strandis ; 
Blithe be thy churches, wele sownyng® be thy bellis ; 
Riche be thy merchauntis in substaunce that excellis ; 
Fair be their wives, right lovesom, white and small ; 
Clere be thy virgyns, lusty under kellis : 
London, thou art the flour of Cities all. 
Thy famous Maire, by pryncely governaunce, 
With swerd of justice, thee rulith prudently. 
No Lord of Parys, Venyce, or Floraunce 
In dignytie or honoure goeth to hym nye. 
He is exemplar, loode-ster, and guye ;” 
Principall patrone and ronse orygynalle, 
Above all Maires as maister moost worthy : 
LONDON, thou art the flour of Cities all. 





1 A by itself, unique in perfection. ? Brightest. * Oar, 
* Incomparable, 5 Sounding well. ® Coifs. 7 Guide. 
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As we read this poem does not the great walled city which 
Dunbar so eloquently describes rise up before us? And how different 
it is from the London of to-day! We are not so fortunate as to be 
able to see white-winged swans and gay barges floating upon the clear 
waters of the Thames about London Bridge (the on/y bridge at that 
time), the bridge itself thronged with merchants, and the streets 
with knights in velvet robes and gold chains, and great prelates in 
full canonicals, to say nothing of the “ most delectable lusty Ladies 
bright” whom Dunbar seems to have noted with such keen 
appreciation. 

London does not appear to have tempted the great Elizabethans 
to flights of poesy in its praise ; yet there are a few lines of Spenser's 
worth quoting, in which the Temple and Essex House (now no 
longer in existence) are mentioned. They occur in his beautiful 
“ Prothalamion,” written in 1596 in honour of the double marriage 
of the Ladies Elizabeth and Catherine Somerset, daughters of the 
Earl of Worcester, with Sir Henry Guildford and William, Lord 
Petre, respectively : 

At length they all to mery London came, 

To mery London, my most kyndly nurse, 

That to me gave this life’s first native sourse. 

. . « There when they came, whereas those bricky towres 
The which on Themmes brode aged backe doe ryde, 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers, 
There whylome wont the Templer-knights to byde, 
Till they decayd through pride ; 

Next whereunto there standes a stately place, 
Where oft I gayned giftes and goodly grace 

Of that great lord, which therein wont to dwell. 


All Shakespeare’s English historical plays contain scenes laid in 
London, but the capital itself is not described. The action of most 
of Ben Jonson’s comedies takes place wholly in London, but again 
there is no description ; for this we have to pass on to Dryden and 
the “ Annus Mirabilis,” which was published in 1667. Before pro- 
ceeding to examine this poem, however, a charming little lyric of 
the Devonshire poet-parson, Robert Herrick, may be mentioned. 
Though modern critics may turn up their superior noses at the 
melodious lines penned by this amiable cleric (which, indeed, are 
chiefly flowery compliments in verse to those “ dearest beauties,” 
his apparently numerous “lovely mistresses”), it is none the less true 
that many of his songs and lyrics are unsurpassed by any other 
English poet. His style is at present out of fashion and his genius 
ignored ; but although his poetry may not be of the highest order, 
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it is certainly the best of its kind. An ardent Royalist, he was 
ejected from his Devonshire incumbency in 1648, came to town, and 
wrote the following graceful lines on “ His Return to London,” which 
were published in his volume entitled “The Hesperides” in the 
same year. Herrick was born in London, and always loved the city 


of his birth. 
From the dull confines of the drooping West 
To see the day spring from the pregnant East, 
Ravish’d in spirit I come, nay, more, I fly 
To thee, bless’d place of my nativity ! 
Thus, thus with hallowed foot I touch the ground, 
With thousand blessings by thy fortune crown’d. 
O fruitful genius ! that bestowest here 
An everlasting plenty, year by year. 
O place! O people! Manners ! fram’d to please 
All nations, customs, kindreds, languages ! 
I am a free-born Roman ; suffer, then, 
That I amongst you live a citizen. 
London my home is: though by hard fate sent 
Into a long and irksome banishment ; 
Yet since call’d back ; henceforward let me be, 
O native country, repossess’d by thee ! 
For, rather than I'll to the West return, 
I'll beg of thee first here to have mine urn. 
Weak I am grown, and must in short time fall ; 
Give thou my sacred relics burial. 


Dryden was a real Londoner in everything except the place of 
his birth. He was brought to the city in his childhood, fully lived 
its life, and died there in his seventieth year. The ‘ Annus Mirabilis” 
is an account of the two chief events of the year 1666: the war 
with the Dutch «rd the Great Fire which followed the Plague, and 
this latter event gives the poet opportunity for some stately rhetoric. 
He begins by deploring the fact that so untoward a circumstance 
should occur just after the triumphs of “ our conquering navy,” but 
finds some consolation in the magnitude of the calamity. 

Yet, London, empress of the northern clime, 
By an high fate thou greatly didst expire ; 
Great as the world’s, which at the death of time 
Must fall, and rise a nobler frame by fire ! 

Then follows a detailed account of the rise and progress of the 
conflagration, which began during the night in some narrow street, 
and spread until it reached the river. 


A key of fire ran all along the shore, 

And lighten’d all the river with a blaze : 
The waken’d tides began again to roar, 

And wondering fish in shining waters gaze, 
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Old Father Thames raised up his reverend head, 
But feared the fate of Simois would return : 
Deep in his ooze he sought his sedgy bed, 
And shrunk his waters back into his urn. 
Then the fire dividés, branching off in different directions, and 
new quartets of the town are attacked. 
One mighty squadron with a side-wind sped, 
Through narrow lanes his cumber’d fire does haste, 
By powerful charms of gold and silver led, 
The Lombard bankers and the ’Change to waste. 


Another backward to the Tower would go, 
And slowly eats his way against the wind : 

But the main body of the marching foe 
Against th’ imperial palace is design’d. 

The greater part of the succeeding stanzas is devoted to panegyrics 
of the King, his sympathy with the distress of his subjects, the assist- 
ance he renders them, and the very edifying, if apocryphal, prayer 
he puts up on their behalf. According to the poet, this prayer turns 
the flames away from the “naval magazines” ; St. Paul’s, however, 
fallsa victim. At length, after four days, the fire is conquered ; and 
this fine poem concludes with some splendid lines descriptive of the 
new London that is to rise on the ruins of the old. 

Methinks already, from this chymic flame, 
I see a city of more precious mould : 

Rich as the town which gives the Indies name, 
With silver paved, and all divine with gold. 









Already, labouring with a mighty fate, 
She shakes the rubbish from her mounting brow, 
And seems to have renew’d her charter’s date, 
Which Heaven will to the death of time allow. 


More great than human now, and more august, 
Now deified she from her fires does rise : 

Her widening streets on new foundations trust, 
And, opening, into larger parts she flies. © 









Before, she like some shepherdess did show, 
Who sat to bathe her by a river’s side : 

Not answering to her fame, but rude and low, 
Nor taught the beauteous arts of modern pride. 






Now, like a maiden queen, she will behold, 
From her high turrets, hourly suitors come ; 
The East with incense, and the West with gold, 
Will stand, like suppliants, to receive her doom. 







The silver Thames, her own domestic flood, 
Shall bear her vessels like a sweeping train ; 

And often wind, as of his mistress proud, 

With longing eyes to meet her face again, 
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The wealthy Tagus, and the wealthier Rhine, 
The glory of their towns no more shall boast, 

And Seine, that would with Belgian rivers join, 
Shall find her lustre stain’d and traffic lost. 


. . 7 . 


Our powerful navy shall no longer meet, 
The wealth of France or Holland to invade: 
The beauty of this town, without a fleet, 
From.all the world shall vindicate her trade, 


It is hardly too much to say that the poet’s prophecy has’ been 
fulfilled. Could Dryden see the London of to-day, he would be no 
less impressed with her size and magnificence than with her trade, 
whose vastness he was only faintly able to foreshadow, and which 
now needs no vindication even from “the beauty of this town.” 

In a very different spirit does Gay treat the mighty subject. 
Though born in Devonshire, he came to London in his boyhood and 
lived there all his life, the friend and companion of many of the 
greatest men of the age. His mock-heroic poem “ Trivia: or the 
Art of Walking the Streets of London,” published in 1716, is a 
lively and humorous work, dealing with the snares and pitfalls which 
beset the unwary pedestrian through the London streets, and how 
they must be avoided ; it affords a curious and interesting picture 


‘of London life in the beginning of the eighteenth century. It is 


divided into three books, entitled respectively “Of the Implements 
for Walking the Streets and Signs of the Weather,” “ Of Walking the 
Streets by Day,” and “ Of Walking the Streets by Night,” and begins 
in the true epic style: 

Through winter streets to steer your course aright, 

How to walk clean by day, and safe by night, 

How jostling crowds, with prudence to decline, 

When to assert the wall, and when resign, 

I sing: Thou, Trivia, Goddess, aid my song, 

Thro’ spacious streets conduct thy bard along. 


After stating his ambition “from the great theme to build a 
glorious name,” he proceeds to describe the proper toilette for the 
promenader, how his shoes should have strong soles and be neither 
too large nor too short, the surtout be of good broadcloth, and the 
cane no airy trifle tipped with amber, but a stout walking-stick. 
These things are necessary, the two former on account of the weather, 
the last both for forcing a passage through the crowds of chairmen, 
carmen, and coaches, and also for guiding one’s footsteps in the dark 
“though not one glaring lamp enliven night ”—for the illumination 
of the London streets at that time left much to be desired. Then 
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the poet discusses the weather, and when he mentions “dreary 
fogs,” “ driving rain,” and “ suffocating mists,” we see that even that 
picturesque century suffered the same evils as we modern Baby- 
lonians endure; though, to be sure, we have not to adopt the 
precaution of wearing our worst wig when such climatic conditions 
prevail, as Gay advises. Our author has a great deal to say about 
the weather in general, and various signs and superstitions concern- 
ing it, which have little to do with our subject; and with some 
advice to female pedestrians to carry umbrellas (which were con- 
sidered effeminate for men) and to wear pattens, and a story 
concerning the origin of the latter, the first part of the poem ends. 

The second part treats “ Of Walking the Streets by Day,” and 
for this exercise 


For ease and for despatch the morning’s best ; 
No tides of passengers the street molest. 


We of to-day can hardly endorse this statement. If the walker 
wears a black coat he is warned to avoid the barber, the perfumer, 
and the baker ; if he sports “ youthful colours” he must shun the 
chimney-sweep, the coal-hawker, and the dustman; the chandler 
and the butcher are fatal alike to both. There being no friendly 
“bobbies” then to direct the wanderer, he is advised to consult “the 
sworn porter,” but to 


Seek not from ’prentices to learn the way, 
Those fabling boys will turn thy steps astray ; 


whence we see that the London errand-boy has not changed his 
nature. St. Giles and Seven Dials are next mentioned, and the 
perplexities of the latter enlarged upon; and from the ensuing 
paragraph we discover that there was no proper pavement to the 
streets in Gay’s time, the sidewalk being divided from the road by a 
line of posts. 

Where porters hogsheads roll from carts aslope, 

Or brewers down steep cellars stretch the rope, 


Where counted billets are by carmen toss’d, 
Stay thy rash step, and walk without the post. 


The pillory was an object of interest which the pedestrian is 
cautioned to avoid, lest some of the “ turnips and half-hatch’d eggs” 
inadvertently come his way ; and in the next paragraph the dangers 
of the traffic are touched upon, and an appeal made to the 
waggoner to be merciful with his “ gen’rous steed” which would 
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delight the S.P.C.A. Some of the most inconvenient streets 


are named. 
Who would of Watling Street the dangers share, 
When the broad pavement of Cheapside is near? 
Or who that rugged street ' would traverse o’er, 
That stretches, O Fleet-ditch, from thy black shore 
To the Tower’s moated walls? 


These streets appear to have been also notorious for their odours, of 
which tallow, fish “long absent from the sea,” meat, “trainy oil,” 
and 


Cheese, that the table’s closing rites denies, 
And bids me with th’ unwilling chaplain rise, 


are mentioned—an odoriferous combination ! 
But there is another aspect of this amazing city which may well 
console us for such horrors. 


O bear me to the paths of fair Pall-mall, 

Safe are thy pavements, grateful is thy smell ! 

At distance rolls along the gilded coach, 

Nor sturdy carmen on thy walks encroach;.. . 
Shops breathe perfumes, thro’ sashes ribbons glow, 
The mutual arms of ladies, and the beau. 


Yet even here are dangers. For instance, mortar, crumbled lime, 
and tiles may fall on the head of the unwary passer-by from some 
mason on his ladder. The poet then speaks of other perils, such as 
street-cheats and horses’ hoofs splashing up the mud behind them. 
A description of winter in London and its special dangers follows ; 
of these, snowballing and football, 


Where Covent Garden’s famous temple stands 
That boasts the work of Jones’ immortal hands 


(of all places in the world !), are singled out for remark. This 
“*temple,” whose 


Columns with plain magnificence appear, 
And graceful porches lead along the square, 


is the church of St. Paul in Covent Garden. We then have a 
graphic account of the great frost of 1683-1684, when the Thames 
was completely frozen over for “three long moons.” Coaches plied 
for hire, oxen were roasted whole, and shops were built upon the ice ; 
in fact, a regular fair was held. Yet accidents sometimes occurred, 
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in ilustration of which the poet relates the tragi-comic episode of 
Doll, the fruit- seller. 

The cracking crystal yields, she sinks, she dies, 

Her head, chopt off, from her lost shoulders flies ; 

Pippins she cried, but death her voice confounds, 

And pip-pip-pip along the ice resounds. 
Then comes the thaw, and next the reader is told how to know the 
days of the week and the seasons. When the “ muzzled bear” and 
the “surly bull” pass along the streets it will be Monday or Thurs- 
day, the days on which these animals were baited at Hockley-in-the- 
Hole in Clerkenwell. Wednesdays and Fridays (fast days) may be 
distinguished by the “double store” on the fish-stalls, and Saturdays 
by the general cleaning which prepares for Sunday. Spring may be 
known by the flowers sold in the streets, Autumn by its fruits, and 
Winter by all the familiar preparations for Christmas. 

The Strand and some of the streets leading out of it come in for 
their share of attention. We are told of Arundel Street, which takes 
its name from Arundel House, demolished towards the end of the 
seventeenth century ; and of the mansions of Essex, Cecil, Bedford, 
and Villiers, stately piles that once adorned the river-bank, now, 
alas! no more. Only “ Burlington’s fair palace still remains.” After 
the poet has once more returned to the theme of the superiority of 
walking over all other forms of exercise, he informs us where to buy 
what we need to “supply the wants of life”: Newgate market for 
mutton, Leadenhall for beef, St. James’s for veal, Thames Street for 
cheeses, Covent Garden for fruit, Moorfields for old books, and 
Monmouth Street for old suits. The bill-distributing fiend would 
appear to have been rampant with his advertisements of “the 
seventh-born doctor’s fame ” and “the cheapest tailor’s name.” The 
charms of London bookstalls with their treasures of Plutarch, Bacon, 
Congreve, Pope, and others are mentioned ; and the second part of 
the poem ends with a depreciation of the coach, where rogues, knaves, 
and fools ride, while “sweet content” goes on foot. 

We now come to the streets at night, busy and crowded with 
returning labourers, and full of dangers, especially 


Where the fair columns of St. Clement stand, 
Whose straiten’d bounds encroach upon the Strand. 


There are long strings of colliers’ carts winding down steep lanes and 
preventing the jostling crowds from crossing the road; coaches 
collide and their drivers fight. In the throng thieves abound—the 
artist who relieves the pedestrian of -his silver-hilted sword, the boy 
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lying ferdu in a basket borne on the shoulders of an accomplice who 
“ plucks off the curling honours of thy head,” the pickpocket whose 
spoil is the “ watch with all its trinkets” and the snuff-box. Some- 
times, however, the thief is detected, pursued, caught, and punished 
either by being “stretch’d beneath the pump’s incessant spout” or 
“plunged in miry ponds.” Our present mode of procedure is not 
nearly so picturesque. Even the ballad-singers are in league with 
the light-fingered gentry; the careless listener to their songs will 
later find his cambric handkerchief has disappeared. From succeed- 
ing verses we learn that there were turnstiles in some streets, and 
through others one had to be guided by link-boys, so obscure were 
they ; such dark alleys were not safe at night. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
too, had a very bad reputation for thieves who, disguised as cripples, 
would strike the wayfarer on the head with their crutches and then 
rob him. The link-boys were often in league with these scoundrels, 


and would 
quench the flaming brand, 
And share the booty with the pilf’ring band. 


Yet immediately after describing these perils the poet breaks forth 
into praise of the very city in which they are encountered. 

Happy Augusta ! law-defended town ! 

Here no dark lanthorns shade the villain’s frown ; 

No Spanish jealousies thy lanes infest, 

Nor Roman vengeance stabs th’ unwary breast ; 

Flere tyranny ne’er lifts her purple hand, 

But liberty and justice guard the land ; 

No bravos here profess the bloody trade, 

Nor is the church the murd’rer’s refuge made. 


Then we have a picture of the footmen with their torches waiting 
in a long rank outside some great house in Pall Mall where a recep- 
tion is being held ; and another of dangers from the traffic if one 
should attempt to cross the road in the midst of it. Oysters are 
next mentioned, sold on barrows in the street, near the Fleet Ditch, 
which was crossed by a “raised pavement.” A funeral is described, 
that of either a parent mourned “ with outward grief” by his heir, or 
a “ fair virgin” whom “ a crowd of lovers follow to her tomb.” 

After another enumeration of the “ various city frauds,” such as 
card-sharping, sham quarrels, and pocket-picking, the poet proceeds 
to caution the wanderer against the dangers to virtue in “ Drury’s 
mazy courts” and “where Katherine Street descends into the 
Strand.” The typical woman who haunts these parts is described 
with accuracy and vigour. Watchmen then claim their share of 
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attention. They fulfilled many of our policemen’s duties, such as 
guiding safely home the “reeling steps” of the drunken rake ; for 
this service sixpence was considered sufficient payment. Combats 
often took place between the watch and the wild youths, the 
“ Scowrers,” “ Nickers,” and Mohocks. The favourite pastime of 
the “ Nickers” was to break windows with showers of halfpence ; and 
the Mohocks, who were the precursors of the Hooligans of the 
present day—albeit they belonged to the upper classes—delighted 
in all sorts of atrocities, from wounding the watchmen to rolling 
women down Snow Hill in barrels. 

The last description in the poem is of a fire, which calls for no 
special mention, and with this the poet completes his task ; that he 
considers himself to deserve well of posterity the concluding lines 


show: 
When critics crazy bandboxes repair, 
And tragedies, turn’d rockets, bounce in air ; 
High-raised on Fleet Street posts, consign’d to fame, 
This work shall shine, and walkers bless my name. 


In 1738 Dr. Samuel Johnson published a poem in imitation of 
the Third Satire of Juvenal, entitled “ London.” It is less a descrip- 
tion of London than of London life as the poet saw it, and breathes 
a melancholy scorn of the outward glory and inward hollowness of 
the great city, the result of Johnson’s own bitter experience—an 
experience of how “slow rises worth by poverty depress’d.” The 
poet begins by deploring a friend’s intention to quit the town for 
Wales, though he can but acknowledge the wisdom of this friend in 
removing himself “from vice and London far.” 


For who would leave, unbrib’d, Hibernia’s land, 
Or change the rocks of Scotland for the Strand? 
There none are swept by sudden fate away, 

But all, whom hunger spares, with age decay : 
Here malice, rapine, accident, conspire, 

And now a rabble rages, now a fire ; 

Their ambush here relentless ruffians lay, 

And here the fell attorney prowls for prey ; 
Here falling houses thunder on your head, 

And here a female atheist talks you dead. 


The traveller then thus apostrophises the city : 


In those curs’d walls, devote to vice and gain, 
Since unrewarded science toils in vain, 

Since hope but soothes to double my distress, 

And every moment leaves my little less; . . . 
Grant me, kind Heaven, to find some happier place, 
Where honesty and sense are no disgrace... . 
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Here let those reign, whom pensions can incite 
To vote a patriot black, a courtier white ; 
Explain their country’s dear-bought rights away, 
And plead for pirates in the face of day ; 

With slavish tenets taint our poison’d youth 
And lend a lie the confidence of truth. 


And again : 
London ! the needy villain’s gen’ral home, 
The common-sewer of Paris and of Rome ; 
With eager thirst, by folly or by fate, 
Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted state. 


A great deal of what follows consists of abuse of France and the 
French, for whose manners and morals Johnson seems to have had 
but little admiration; he accuses them of corrupting the national 
character of his countrymen. After this attack he returns to his 
theme. 

By numbers here from shame or censure free, 

All crimes are safe but hated poverty. 

This, only this, the rigid law pursues, 

This, only this, provokes the snarling Muse. 

The sober trader at a tatter’d cloak 

Wakes from his dream, and labours for a joke ; 
With brisker air the silken courtiers gaze, 

And turn the varied taunt a thousand ways... . 
This mournful truth is everywhere confess’d, 
Slow rises worth by poverty depress’d : 

But here more slow, where all are slaves to gold, 
Where looks are merchandise, and smiles are sold : 
Where won by bribes, by flatteries implor’d, 

The groom retails the favours of his lord. 


Then we have a striking comparison between the world’s treatment 
of the rich and the poor. The poor man’s house is burned and his 
“little all” is lost. 

Then thro’ the world a wretched vagrant roam, 

For where can starving merit find a home ? 

In vain your mournful narrative disclose, 

While all neglect, and most insult your woes. 
But should a similar calamity befall the rich man, what dismay, what 
* public mournings”! Even 

The iaureat tribe in venal verse relate, 

How virtue wars with persecuting fate. 


His house is rebuilt for him by “the pension’d band” at “the price 
of boroughs and of souls,” and his treasures are raised “ higher than 


before,” until 
Orgilio sees the golden pile aspire, 
And hopes from angry Heav’n another fire. 
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Well may the disgusted citizen fly to'the country, where “for less 
than rent the dungeons of the Strand” he may have “ some elegant 
retreat.” How different is the life.one may lead in such a place from 
that of London ! mer 

Prepare for death if here at night you roam, 

And sign your will before you sup from home. 

Some fiery fop, with new commission vain, 

Who sleeps on brambles till he kills his man ; 

Some frolic drunkard, reeling from a feast, 

Provokes a broil, and stabs you for a jest. 


Yet even these gentlemen confine “their prudent insults” to the 
poor, “and shun the shining train and golden coach.” Even if the 
poor citizen escape these dangers, worse awaits him when he retires 
to sleep. ) 

Cruel with guilt, and daring with despair, 

The midnight murd’rer bursts the faithless bar ; 
Invades the sacred hour of silent rest, 

And leaves, unseen, a dagger in your breast. 
Scarce can our fields, such crowds at Tyburn die, 
With hemp the gallows and the fleet supply. 


After this, who would live in London? ‘And how, also, has Justice 
fallen since the good old days ! 

A single jail, in Alfred’s golden reign; 

Could half the nation’s criminals contain ; 

Fair Justice, then, without constraint ador’d, 

Held high the steady scale, but sheath’d the sword ; 

No spies were paid, no special juries known, 

Blest age ! but ah! how diff’rent from our own ! 


And so the poet’s friend, “ tir’d with follies and with crimes,” departs 
for “ his Cambrian shade.” 

In a very different vein is our next example written. Henry 
Luttrell, wit and man of fashion, published in 1820 his “ Advice to 
Julia : a letter in Rhyme,” which affords the best pictures of London 
life since Gay’s “ Trivia.” It is the London of the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the London that danced at Almack’s, flirted 
in the Park, and quizzed the passers-by from the bow-window of 
White’s—a polite and well-bred London, the darker side of which 
was carefully avoided by the poet, doubtless out of consideration for 
the fair lady to whom the “advice” was addressed : advice to cease 
to monopolise the “words and thoughts, ears and eyes” (to say 
nothing of the purse) of her lover, Charles, over whom, according to 
the writer, she exercises no influence for good. 
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Some of the pleasures of London, the favourite haunts of Charles, 
are first mentioned. In the spring he. rides in Rotten Row; in 
the summer he drives his Tilbury in the Park, Almack’s is de- 
scribed, and the importance of being on its list, on which depends 
“fame, fortune, fashion, lovers, friends,” insisted upon. 

If once to Almack’s you belong, . 
Like monarchs, you can do no wrong ; 


But banished thence on Wednesday night, 
By Jove, you can do nothing right. 


Many were the shifts to which fashion’s devotees resorted to get 
into this charmed circle. The condition of the Opera-house is next 
discussed, and appears to leave much to be desired. 

» « « a thousand shabbinesses 
In decorations, scenes, and dresses ; 
Unseemly sayings, sorry sights, 
Cracked chandeliers, and mutton-lights 


In corridors, where poisonous gases 
Ooze from their tubes, unscreened by glasses. 


Such subjects, with news and scandal, formed the themes of 
conversation among the beaux lounging in the Park. 


The Park! that magnet of the town, 
That idol to which all bow down ! 

See how the universal throng, 

Borne in one swelling tide along, 
Crowds to its turf-clad altars, there 
To beg the blessing of fresh air! . . . 
With many a mutual punch and shove, 
To Hyde Park Corner on they move. 


Beautiful views are to be seen from the Park. 


There, as the summer-sun declines, 
Yet still in full-orbed beauty shines, 
As, all on fire beneath his beams, 
The fretwork of the Abbey gleams ; 
While on its towers a golden flood 
Is poured above the tufted wood. 


The mixed crowd assembled is described with considerable 
animation—the tradesman and his customers, the “ Bond Street 
spark” and his father’s clerk, all enjoying the air and exercise. 
The only drawback to their pleasure is the treachery of the weather ; 
for sometimes on a Sunday morning, when everyone is in his or her 
best, a sudden shower puts the promenaders to flight. The bright- 
ness of the day has brought people out without umbrellas. Suddenly 
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the sky is overcast, the rain-drops patter down “on many a Parasol 
and Spencer,” on “ feathers, crape, and gauze,” uncurling the hair of 
the “well-dressed girls,” ruining their clothes, so that, “enraged, 
resigned, in tears or frowning,” they seek shelter where they may. 
Kensington Gardens is also mentioned, with its 

. « « alcoved and formal seats, 


Where vows ill-spelt, in uncouth rhymes, 
Betray the loves of former times. 





The Serpentine is described as “that Prince of Rivers,” and the 
poet descants upon the delights of skating on it in winter. The 


Joe 09 


Muse is invoked to sing this “ river’s ” praises. 
















Well may the coyest of the Nine 
Be proud to sing the Serpentine ; 
For never breeze has swept, nor beam 
Shed light upon a luckier stream. 





Although, in truth, its surroundings may appear wanting in the 
romantic and picturesque—“ Hyde Park is not the Highlands ”— 
they have a beauty of their own. 

Still we have lawns, and paths, and trees. 

Why should our landscape blush for shame ? 

’Tis fresh and gay, if flat and tame. 

None view it awe-struck or surprised ; 

But still, *tis smart and civilised. 





One may see the Royal Gardens, the Powder Magazine, the sub- 
ranger’s villa, the sheds of the Humane Society, and a drive “ with 
gigs and curricles alive.” What more can be desired? 

Later in the poem the author returns to the delights of Almack’s 
and its exclusiveness. No one, be he who he might, could enter 
without a ticket, and tickets were extremely difficult to procure. 
The refreshments at Almack’s consisted of “Congo and Bohea” 
and “cakes, orgeat, and lemonade.” This was very displeasing to 
some of the patrons who wanted a supper—“ peas, asparagus, and 
chicken,” with “iced Champaigne ” and claret. 















The timid heart, the weary heel, 
Require a full substantial meal ; 
Women, when hungry, are unkind, 
And men too faint to speak their mind. 


Another of the pleasures of the metropolis were the “ Piccadilly- 
balls,” given at Egremont House in Piccadilly with great magnifi- 
‘cence and expense. ‘The food there was all that could be desired : 
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** green peas and plovers’ eggs,” pines and other fruits, and “ costly 
wines.” It was said that, should even five hundred guests be present, 
there were “‘ chickens’ wings” for everyone. The poet, deploring the 
disappearance of these delights, gives as the reason for it that the 
recent war with the French and the consequent taxes have made it 
necessary for people to retrench. 


War was a bitter scourge and curse ; 
Yet peace is, somehow, ten times worse, 


as he flippantly remarks. 
After a description of Paris and its amusements, the writer 


returns to London. 


LoNnDON ! thou comprehensive word, 
What joy thy streets and squares afford ! 
Think not thy warm admirer rallies, 

If he should add thy lanes and alleys ! 


With all its disadvantages, though he “can get no cream for 
breakfast,” though knaves “ cheat and plunder” unawed “ by Bow 
and Marlborough Street,” though rooks find “many a pigeon in 
law, and physic, and religion,” yet 


What signify such paltry blots? 
The glorious sun himself has spots. 


In this favoured city even the poor man can be happy. No one 
pays any attention to him ; his comings and goings, his cares and 
ills, alike unnoticed, his very obscurity protects him from contempt 
—an opinion, by the way, which is not shared by Dr. Johnson. 
And, after all, the rich are as much slaves in their way as the poor; 
the “ manacles of gold” hold their victim in a bondage as strict as 
the “chains of iron.” Here, as elsewhere, in “golden Mediocrity” 
lies the greatest happiness; and even if one is talked about by 
“The Town” it is never for long, since “ All, to be talked of, must 
be new.” 

Next the poet sings the praises of beauty—the London “ tyrants 
of the sex”—and follows this with a description of the annual 
fashionable exodus in autumn. The streets are “silent and 
deserted,” the hackney-coachmen wait in vain for fares, the 
“ Heavenly Bow at White’s” is unoccupied, doors are closed and 
knockers dumb. No longer are the fashionable squares thronged 
with carriages and horses taking up and setting down their burdens, 
and no longer does “many a pleasant hungry sinner” see his 
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numerous invitations “nicely ranged o’er his chimney.” For 


Tis August. Rays of fiercer heat 

Full on the scorching pavement beat. . . « 
Darkening the air, in clouds arise 

The Egyptian plagues of dust and flies, 
And wasps, those foragers voracious, 

Buzz through the shops, in swarms audacious. . . e 
Nature proclaims one common lot 

For all conditions—Be ye hot ! 

Day is intolerable—night 

As close and suffocating quite ; 

And still the mercury mounts higher, 

Till London seems agaiz on fire ! 


Two years later Luttrell’s poem appeared with several additions 
and alterations, and divided into four epistles, under the title of 
“Letters to Julia.” From these additions we select the following 
graphic description of a London fog, which might have been written 
at the present day: 






Have you not seen {you must remember) 

A fog in London—time, November? 

That nondescript elsewhere, and grown 

In our congenial soil alone ? 

First, at the dawn of lingering day, 

It rises of an ashen gray ; 

Then deepening with a sordid stain 

Of yellow, like a lion’s mane. 

Vapour importunate and dense, 

It wars at once with every sense. . « « 

But soon a thicker, darker cloak 

Wraps all the town. Behold! The smoke 
Which steam-compelling trade disgorges 
From all her furnaces and forges, 

In pitchy clouds, too dense to rise, 
Descends, rejected, from the skies, 

Till struggling day, extinguished quite, 

At noon gives place to candle-light. 


The poet concludes by imploring “ Chemistry, attractive maid,” 
to “ descend, in pity, to our aid,” “ abate these nuisances,” and 





Make all chimneys chew the cud 

Like hungry cows, as chimneys should ! 
And since ’tis only smoke we draw 
Within our lungs at common law, 

Into their thirsty tubes be sent 
Fresh air, by Act of Parliamert, 
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' Even Wordsworth, the poet of Nature, yielded to. London’s irre- 
sistible fascination. No greater contrast to Gay's and Luttrell’s 
vignettes ef London can be imagined than the Lake poet’s beautiful 
‘Sonnet composed on Westminster Bridge, September 3, 1803,” 
which breathes the very spirit of the mighty city in the early dawn 
ere she awakes from slumber. 

Earth has not anything to show more fair : 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 
This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so-deep ! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will: 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 
Take now another picture of London by night, that contained in 
Canto XI. of Byron’s “ Don Juan,” written in 1822. 
The line of lights, too, up to Charing Cross, 
Pall Mall, and so forth, have a coruscation 
Like gold as in comparison to dross, 
Matched with the Continent’s illumination, 
Whose cities Night by no means deigns to gloss. 








But London’s so well lit, that if Diogenes 
Could recommence to hunt his ones? man, 
And found him not amidst the various progenies 
Of this enormous city’s spreading span, 
*Twere not for want of lamps to aid his dodging his 
Yet undiscover’d treasure. 


In Canto X. there is also a striking little vignette of “ that won- 
drous place” which some. have qualified the “ Devil’s drawing- 
room,” 

. « « the soil, of those true sons the mother, 
Who butcher’d half the earth, and bullied t’other. 


A mighty mass of brick, and smoke, and shipping, 
Dirty and dusky, but as wide as eye 

Could reach, with here and there a sail just skipping 
In sight; then lost amidst the forestry 

Of masts ; a wilderness of steeples peeping 
On tiptoe through their sea-coal canopy ; 

A huge, dun cupola, like a foolscap crown 

On a fool’s head—and there is London:Town ! 
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In the poems of Tom Hood and Theodore Hook references to 
London may frequently be found ; and of our modern bards several 
have chosen London as the subject of their muse. Of these produc- 
tions none are more graceful and charming than the “London 
Lyrics ” of Frederick Locker, of which one or two examples must 
suffice. ‘“ St. James’s Street” compares that historic thoroughfare as 
it is to-day with what it was in the eighteenth century; it is de- 
scribed with great spirit, and some of the famous people who once 
frequented it are mentioned. ‘The following are the first, third, and 
last verses. 


For Fashion still is seen there : 

St. James’s Street? I know the name, 
I almost think I’ve been there ! 

Why, that’s where Sacharissa sigh’d 
When Waller read his ditty ; 

Where Byron lived, and Gibbon died, 
And Alvanley was witty. 


St. James’s Street, of classic fame, | 





The dear old Street of clubs and crzés, 
As north and south it stretches, 

Still seems to smack of Rolliad squibs, 
And Gillray’s fiercer sketches ; 

The quaint old dress, the grand old style, 
The mots, the racy stories ; 

The wine, the dice, the wit, the bile— 
The hate of Whigs and Tories. 


I love the haunts of o!d Cockaigne, 
Where wit and wealth were squander’d 

The halls that tell of hoop and train, 
Where grace and rank have wander’d ; 

Those halls where ladies fair and leal 
First ventured to adore me ! 

Something of that old love I feel 

For this old Street before me. 


















Take also the following verses from the poem “ Rotten Row,” so 
clearly written by one who “ loves the Park in May”: 







A lively scene on turf and road ; 
The crowd is bravely drest : 
The Ladies’ Mile has overflowed, 

The chairs are in request : 
The nimble air, so soft, so clear, 
Can hardly stir a ringlet here. 
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Forsooth, and on a livelier spot 
The sunbeam never shines. 

Fair ladies here can talk and trot 
With statesmen and divines : 

Could I have chosen, I’d have been 

A Duke, a Beauty, or a Dean. 





Finally, there are the charming stanzas on “Piccadilly,” which 
bring that delightful thoroughfare vividly before us : 


Piccadilly ! Shops, palaces, bustle, and breeze, 
The whirring of wheels, and the murmur of trees ; 
By day or by night, whether noisy or stilly, 
Whatever my mood is, I love Piccadilly. 
Wet nights, when the gas on the pavement is streaming, 
And young Love is watching, and old Love is dreaming, 
And Beauty is whirling to conquest, where shrilly 
Cremona makes nimble thy toes, Piccadilly ! 
Bright days, when a stroll is my afternoon wont, 
And I meet all the people I do know, or don’t : 

| Here is jolly old Brown, and his fair daughter Lillie— 
No wonder, young Pilgrim, you like Piccadilly ! 
Life is chequer’d ; a patchwork of smiles and of frowns ; 
We value its ups, let us muse on its downs ; 
There’s a side that is bright, it will then turn us t’other, 
One turn, if a good one, deserves yet another. 
These downs are delightful, these ups are not hilly— 
Let us turn one more turn ere we quit Piccadilly. 


Though the foregoing particulars by no means exhaust the 
subject, and many worthy singers of the metropolis have been per- 
force excluded owing to exigencies of space, enough has perhaps 
been said to show that London has obtained a certain hold upon the 
intellect and imagination of English poets. The real “ Londono- 
phile ” can truthfully say, “ With all thy faults, I love thee still ”"— 
perhaps even decause of those faults, being, as they are, peculiar to 
London alone. This being the case, the closing lines of Henry 
Leigh’s ‘“ Weatherbound in the Suburbs” from his “Carols of 
Cockayne” will find an echo in many a Londoner’s heart: 

I want the hum of my working brothers— 
London bustle and London strife— 


To count as one in three million others— 
How can I “ve away from life? 


BENVENUTA SOLOMON. 
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NOTES FROM CHURCHWARDENS'’ 
ACCOUNTS, 1555-1608. 


HERE lie before me the churchwardens’ accounts for the years 
1555-1608 of Kilmington, a small Devonshire village, which 
have been edited and printed for private circulation through the energy 
of Mr. R. Cornish, one of the churchwardens of the mother parish. 
This village from the earliest times has been a chapelry of the neigh- 
bouring country town of Axminster, from which it is distant about a 
mile anda half. Theaccounts are most interesting. The years covered 
by them are almost the most important in the whole of English 
history, from a religious point of view, as they stretch from the last 
years of Queen Mary until after the Hampton Court conference ; 
while they also include within them the years of the Spanish Armada 
and the passage of the old Poor Law. 

In these accounts we can trace the progress of the Reformation 
and the growth of the Puritan spirit, necessitating as it dida complete 
change in the method of raising money on its good side, and a 
development of the individualistic spirit within the Church on its 
evil side. They throw a sidelight, at any rate, on the present 
ritualistic controversy, for they show the sense in which the altera- 
tions in the service were understood by the churchwardens of 
Elizabeth’s time. They lead us to doubt some of Green’s generalities 
about the irreligion of the nation and the neglect of the parishes, for 
they show throughout a strong Church feeling obtaining in this 
village, while they show also how efficiently the central government 
was able to enforce its will. And finally they enable us to form a 
very just idea of the rate of wages and the prices which obtained in 
Elizabeth’s day. When the accounts open, Queen Mary was on the 
throne, and we have the purchase by the churchwardens of the 
articles which were required for the unreformed service. In the first 
year we have payments for “tapers against Christmas,” for “a 
paschall taper,” for a “sepulcur taper” ; while in the same year part 
of the revenue is derived from “ wexsylver,” probably a rate levied in 
some way for Easter lights. Again, in the following year, we have 
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work about the “ rood-laught,” payments for tapers and for “ Judas 
lights,” and for incense and a censer. 

This brings us down to November 13, 1558. On that day two new 
churchwardens were elected, and upon them came the great change, 
for on the 17th of the same November Mary died and Elizabeth 
ascended the throne. And with that day the old ceremonial, as seen 
in these accounts, ceased absolutely. Two candles indeed are bought, 
perhaps for Christmas, before the new injunctions reach this distant 
village; but there are no more paschal lights, no more sepulchre 
tapers, no more procession books. There is no trace of delay or 
unwillingness, but straightway the churchwardens patch up the old 
Bible, and buy a new Psalter and a new Communion Book. Itisto be 
noticed that the churchwardens are not so ready to give up sources 
of revenue as they are to give up the purchase of unnecessary articles. 
They buy no more incense, but they still collect the ‘“ wexsylver,” 
and this item, though it begins to decrease, lingers on for several 
years. No doubt, like the church rates of the last generation, it 
was collected from all who would pay voluntarily long after it was by 
law abolished. In the same year the churchwardens have to prepare 
an inventory of church goods at a cost of three shillings, and lodge 
the same at Exeter. 

The year 1559-1560 is remarkable in several ways. Both church- 
wardens are ladies, and to them fell the task of taking down the old 
altar, which cost them a penny, so we may gather that the work was 
done roughly and without any excess of reverence. In this year also 
begin the payments for bread and wine, which continue regularly 
throughout the period ; and the first register is begun—the church- 
wardens paying twopence for a book for weddings, christenings, and 
burials. This book, the earliest register of the parish, still exists, and 
the parchment cover was obviously, from a few words which can 
still be read, part of an old Latin service-book no longer valuable. 
In 1561 comes the first excommunication, of which in later years 
there are several, very likely the first of the recusants or the first of 
the Nonconformists. With this the great change is finished ; the 
churchwardens are apparently satisfied that it has come to stay, for 
in 1565 they dispose of certain stuff, no doubt the ancient vestments, 
to the curate for thirty-nine shillings and eightpence. 

For many years after this no changes take place in the services 
of the church, though we shall see reason to believe that a great 
change gradually came over the attitude of the people towards 
religion generally, and that Puritan seriousness, for good or evil, began 
to determine the methods of raising money. The only alteration 
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however, for a time, is the gradual dropping of Candlemas and All 
Hallows Day, which were great festivals in the early days, and the 
final adoption of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide as the three 
times for receiving the Sacrament. 

The interest of the accounts for the next few years is of another 
kind. The rate of wages fluctuates but little, but on the whole in 
favour of the labourer. In the reign of Mary the carpenter gets 
tenpence a day ; but that, it must be remembered, is in the days of 
the depreciated currency. With the accession of Elizabeth the 
journeyman gets ninepence, his man fivepence ; but the purchasing 
power of ninepence in Elizabeth’s money would be more than that 
of tenpence of Mary’s. An ordinary labourer receives eightpence. 
These figures tally exactly with the rate fixed by the Quarter Sessions 
of Rutland for 1564. 

At this time half a lamb cost tenpence, but a lock and a cord 
two shillings. In fact, throughout the period flesh meat is very 
cheap, metalwork comparatively dear. Wages, however, very shortly 
recover their old nominal rate. In 1565 two sawyers get twenty-two 
pence a day and other journeymen tenpence. Gradually wages 
rise to elevenpence in the latter years of Elizabeth, and a shilling in 
the days of James I. 

The churchwardens were obliged to provide butts for archery, to 
contribute towards keeping up a beacon on the hill which overhangs 
the village, to “sett forth” soldiers. These items begin with 1564, 
in which year the soldiers cost them thirteen shillings and the beacon 
two, and continue at intervals until the end of the period. 

The year 1567 presents one or two curious items. A person of 
the name of Shave dies, whether the husband or the wife, or both, is 
not clear—probably, I think, the wife. The churchwardens pro- 
vide four ‘shrowdes” (? shrouds), for Susan Shave and for three 
members of a neighbour’s family—Robert Delyn, his wife, and his 
child—but all the Delyns are alive. Immediately after Robert 
Delyn feeds three of the Shave children for three weeks, sends a man 
over to Tiverton to make some arrangements about them, and then 
sends the children for ten weeks to amanat Tiverton. For all these 
things the churchwardens pay. Later on one child comes back, and 
Robert Delyn again takes her in, while all the time his own children 
are kept by another neighbour at the publicexpense. Apparently two 
of the children remain at Tiverton for good. The whole thing is extra- 
ordinary. Previously Michael Shave appears as an ordinary labourer 
paid eightpence a day when he works, but renting his house from the 
churchwardens. Never again do the churchwardens take a similar 
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interest in orphans or do anything in the way of relief. There 
must have been in the case something of a special kind. The only 
suggestion that I can offer is that in the same year the churchwardens 
had a prisoner of whom they were extremely careful, watching him 
night and day, getting a mittimus, and sending him to Exeter gaol. 
Was this man, by any chance, Michael Shave himself, and was he 
responsible for making his children orphans? The whole business 
cost the wardens £1 135. 4d. out of a total expenditure that year of 
43 175. 74. 

In the earlier days covered by these accounts, the chief charges 
which fall on the parish are the ordinary repairs of the church (the 
thatch of the roof and the bells give the most trouble) and the court 
fees. Scarcely a year passes when the thatcher is not employed for 
a longer or a shorter time, and with him there often comes the 
plumber to mend the leads. Every year two visitations are held, 
one by the Archdeacon, the other by the Bishop, and twice, at least, 
the Archbishop himself holds a visitation in Devonshire. To these 
visitations the wardens go regularly, and charge the parish with their 
expenses for meat, drink, and horse meat. There are continually 
charges for proctors and other officers of the courts, for injunctions 
and citations, and books of articles. Altogether there is every proof 
of diligent oversight and effective discipline. There is generally a 
curate in residence, although the mother church, where there was a 
resident vicar, is only a mile and a half away. The rubric at the 
end of the Marriage Service is regularly obeyed, and the church- 
wardens constantly lay out twopence on bread and wine for a 
wedding. Once, and once only, however, is there any notice of a 
sick communion, although on another occasion the parish provides 
a light for visiting the sick. The curious custom of the wives 
receiving the communion by themselves is noted in one or two 
places. Apparently at Easter the men received by themselves, and 
the wives on the Sunday after, either with a view to shortening the 
service, or in order that one member of the household might go home 
with the children and look after the dinner. 

In later times, after the defeat of the Armada, other charges are 
laid on the parish. Every year the churchwardens pay considerable 
sums towards the gaol and the hospital, and also for maimed soldiers. 
In one year they pay nine shillings, in another nine shillings and ten- 
pence, in a third fourteen shillings. 

About the middle of the period two extra expenses fall upon the 
churchwardens. ‘They have to provide a new Bible, and they have 


to restore the church, to repair the tower and rehang the bells. 
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Let us take the restoration first. The accounts are extremely 
confusing, and apparently the same items are entered twice, if not 
three times. I can only suppose that each churchwarden kept the 
accounts separately, and that the clerk they employed to write them 
up at the end of the year was idle, and saved himself the trouble of 
comparison by writing out both sets. Certain things, however, are 
clear. The churchwardens undertook to tile the church (evidently 
the floor, for the thatcher does the roof), and to hang the bells. The 
tiling is done by the village workmen, but for the bells they have to 
get an expert from a distance. 

For the bells they purchase two “lironnes,” at a cost of nine 
shillings and sixpence each. What were these “lironnes”? They 
were for the tower and were very heavy, for cranes and special ropes 
had to be fetched to get them into position (the ropes are called 
cables). ‘They were wood, for the village carpenter is employed about 
them. I suggest, therefore, that they were the heavy oak beams to 
support the cage. If this supposition is correct, the village scribe, 
aiming at writing correct English, introduced a mistake when he 
only intended to avoid what he thought was a Devonshire error. 
The word he had before him was no doubt “lierne.” He knew that 
the word, pronounced and spelt in the West “ urn,” ought to be “run,” 
and so he thought “lierne,” pronounced “liurn,” ought to be 
“Jirun,” or “lironne.” The letter 7, we know, is a very variable 
letter, and this explanation is the only one which fits all the facts. 
‘Two “ lironnes ” are bought, and two oaken beams would be required. 
‘The cost is striking—nine shillings and sixpence for each beam, and 
the cage completely repaired for two shillings and tenpence. 

The church was built in the thirteenth century, and if, as an 
architect told me the other day, the life of a good oak beam is often 
three hundred years, this must have been the first restoration. 
Another three hundred years brought the parish to the present 
generation, when once more the bells were unsafe. These accounts 
bring home to the modern vicar that he has fallen on evil days. It 
would be impossible to rehang bells to-day out of the ordinary 
church expenses, but recourse would be had to bazaars and promis- 
cuous begging. 

The other special expense, however, shows a balance in favour 
of the twenticth century. In 1588 the parish is cited and fined in 
the ecclesiastical courts for not possessing a Bible. The old one, 
after being repaired several times, was perhaps worn out. The 
following year they pay a man eighteenpence to produce a Bible in 
the Court. They either borrow it or buy it second-hand. Probably 
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the latter course was. the one adopted, for in a year or two they sell 
an old Bible. In any case the Court is not satisfied ; the Bible is, 
perhaps, a wrong edition, and the parish is ordered to buy a Bible. 
This the churchwardens do in 1591, and pay for it the sum of 
twenty-eight shillings and fourpence. 

If these were the expenses which the churchwardens had to meet, 
we next ask what were their sources of revenue? The parish was a 
poor one, without any great landowners. In the whole period only 
two persons are mentioned who were regarded as gentry. The 
people are mostly small yeomen and their labourers. 

To begin with, the churchwardens possessed certain property, 
probably rights over the common ; and from time to time they make 
small sales of fruit (apples) and timber. They possessed also three 
houses called respectively the Priest’s House, the Church House, 
and the Parish House. In one of these the curate lodged, but he 
was obliged to pay rent to the churchwardens for it. From these 
houses the wardens drew a part of their revenue, letting them 
apparently to labourers for a few shillings a year. Cottage property, 
however, in the sixteenth century was very much like cottage 
property in the twentieth. It was not all profit. The tenants are 
by no means careful, and on the repairs of these cottages the 
wardens have often to lay out no small sums of money, which 
swallow up the rent for a year or two from time to time. There are 
occasional fees for knells and for burials within the church ; the fee 
for this last is six shillings and eightpence a head. There are no 
offertories, but few voluntary gifts, and one or two bequests. All 
the sources are quite insufficient to meet the expenses, and the 
wardens find in early years the bulk of their money by holding a 
Church Ale. The parish house was let on condition that the tenant 
vacated for six weeks annually, and during that six weeks the 
churchwardens brewed ale and baked bread for the benefit of the 
church. For this purpose the parish has vats and ovens of their own, 
and frequently the wardens buy cups and platters to enable them to 
carry on their trade. Not only do the wardens sell ale, but they 
take care to provide attractions which will promote long sittings. In 
the year 1578, a woman being one of the wardens, they make a 
“boorde with holes and V boweles to playe withall,” no doubt 
a shovel board. In the same year the churchwardens make an 
inventory of their property, showing that they possess “ tressells” and 
boards (for making tables), four vats and a kettle, ten pots, four 
cups, fifteen plates, and the shovel board among other articles. The 
proceeds of the ale sometimes amount to four or five pounds, 
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sometimes to much less, the tendency being steadily downwards, due 
no doubt to the growing strength of Puritanism. At last, in 1580, 
Puritanism wins the day, and the ale drops for a time, and the first 
church rate is levied. From this time forward rates are continuous, 
but evidently are felt as an evil borne for conscience sake. The 
yeomen of the village, however, must not be asked to go too far. 
When the Bible difficulty, mentioned above, begins, and a consider- 
able expense is in prospect, the higher rate which would be necessary 
is too much for their consciences, and recourse is had once more to 
the old ale. 

In 1590 there occurs this remarkable statement: “ John White 
and John Newton be appoynted and Requested by the parysshoners, 
The Xth daye of Maye 1590, To brewe ale ffor to by A byble.” 
Here, no doubt, we have the real’reason for the connection between 
beer and the Bible of which we hear occasionally in these latter days. 
In the following year another special ale, in addition to a rate and a 
half, is held for the restoration fund. 

The parishioners apparently find~the old ale an easier way of 
raising money than the rates, and continue the system for’ a year or 
two longer. In 1594, however, we have the last of the ales, and an 
ancient custom, as old as the chapel itself, dating back to the days 
of Henry III., finally died out. For a year or two afterwards the 
wardens raise a little money by selling their vats and leasing their 
kettle, but the rates have become the mainstay of the church. 

In the last year of the accounts pew rents begin. The church- 
wardens build some seats themselves, and lease them by the year at 
fourpence a person. Other seats are built by their owners, who 
lease ground in the church in perpetuity for sixpence a year. An 
undesirable seat immediately in front of the. desk is leased ata penny 
a year for each person, and a bench for twopence. 

Thus in these years we have seen Puritanism crush out a custom 
which was no doubt liable to abuse, and which, to us at least, seems 
to have been an unworthy way of raising money for the Church. But 
we have seen, too, that the substitutes chosen were just the two 
which made the Church appear to be the property of the rich and of 
the middle classes, and which led directly to a ratepayers’ franchise 
for the vestry, in fact if notin name. To the evil side of the Refor- 
mation must also be placed the loss of some poors’ land which 
existed in the earlier days, but of which all trace is lost long before 
the accounts come to an end. 

Of special observances there is little note. In 1579 the wardens 
buy a special service-book for “the earthquake” ; in 1588 a special 
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book of prayer for the defeat of the Armada. The day of thanks- 
giving was a great day, and was welcomed with much ringing, the 
ringers being paid five shillings and tenpence, as compared with the 
usual one shilling and sixpence for the coronation. 

This item shows how little ringers have changed in the three 
centuries that have passed since Elizadeth’s day—the charge appears 
- thus: “ Drink for the ringers.” 

One special purchase deserves a passing notice. In 1575 the 
parish sells its old “ parcell gilt challis” for thirty shillings, and buys 
a new “cup” for two pounds nine shillings and sixpence, silver being 
at the rate of nine shillings and sixpence the ounce. 

For the poor the parish does nothing as a regular thing. 
Occasionally there appears an item to “two poor men” twopence ; 
once some money is laid out on a man whose house was burnt. Now 
and again a man appears with a brief or a license to gather money 
at the church, and the wardens send him on with a penny or so. 

The only entries which even suggest offertories are two. The 
first comes quite early in this form: “ money left of the plate,” which 
is carried to receipts ; the second, later on, is the purchase of a lock 
and key for the poor-box. The people seem to have disliked 
offertories. When an ordercomes to collect money for Bath Abbey, 
the wardens give out of their general fund and receive no special 
collection. 

It is interesting to note that in those days the office of church- 
warden evidently went round, and occasionally was held by poor as 
well as rich. Scarcely ever do the same wardens hold office in two suc- 
cessive years. On the other hand, women are frequently chosen, and 
generally act themselves, though once or twice they appoint a deputy. 
The offertories are evidently entirely given to the poor ; for no entry 
appears except in two places, where there is money left of the plate. 
Occasionally the wardens make special grants in answer to briefs, 
once to Bath Abbey and once for Bideford Bridge. 

Altogether the accounts are convincing proof that an active and 
intelligent interest was taken in the parish church, that the laity, 
long before the existence of church rates, took their due share in 
church affairs, and that the life of the Church of England was, and 
was felt to be, continuous and unbroken. Ifthe changes had aroused 
great discontent it would have left its traces in these accounts, but 
not a trace of any kind is to be found. In this Devonshire parish, 
at any rate, the evils which Mr. Green so graphically describes did 
not exist. 


ARTHUR E, T. NEWMAN. 
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THOMAS AIRD, JOURNALIST AND 
POET. 


N the Noctes Ambrosiana for November 1830, the representative 

interlocutors are North and the Ettrick Shepherd. In their 
interchange of views they drift at one point into a discussion of 
fresh literature. One of the authors brought under consideration is 
Thomas Aird, whom North characterises as “a man of true genius.” 
The youthful poet, as it happens, is personally known to both 
speakers, and while the one notes the strong passion of his new 
poem, and praises its descriptive passages and its versification, the 
other dwells upon the excellence the author exhibits in friendly inter- 
course. “I ken,” says the Shepherd, “few men that impresses you 
in conversation wi’ a higher opinion o’ their powers than Mr. Aird. 
Sometimes I hae considerable diffeeculty in followin’ him—for he 
taks awfu’ loups frae premise to conclusion, clearin’ chasms dizzy to 
look down on—and aften annunces as self-evident truths positions 
that appear to me unco problematical. But he does, at times, flash 
fine fancies, half out o’ his lips and half out o’ his een ; and afore I 
kent he wrote verses I saw he was a poet.” 

Thomas Aird, who was thus estimated by his eminent con- 
temporaries, was a notable Scottish journalist and man of letters in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. The centenary of his birth 
having now arrived, his appreciative fellow-countrymen, in accord- 
ance with an appropriate and graceful custom, have completed a 
movement intended emphatically to mark their recognition of his 
worth, It was the firm conviction of Burns that he would be better 
understood a hundred years after his death than he had been during 
the fitful fever of his life, and in making the assertion he practically 
defined true poetic greatness. If a reputation survives for a century 
it is pretty certain to have genuine quality, and whatever elements of 
permanence are in it will, at the end of that period, be recognised 
and fully acknowledged. Aird’s literary work was considerable, and 
as he was thought “a man of truegenius” while he lived, and his 
compatriots feel it expedient to do special honour to his memory on 
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his hundredth birthday, it may not be amiss to consider what manner 
of man he was and what he actually accomplished. 

Thomas Aird was born on August 28, 1802, in the parish of 
Bowden, Roxburghshire. He was of a respectable peasant stock, 
and owed not a little to the upright example and the lyrical apprecia- 
tion of his father and the intellectual vigour and the anxious mould- 
ing care of his mother. Like many other men of letters, Aird paid a 
special tribute to his mother’s high character. She was not only an 
exemplary housewife, but she watched the intellectual development 
of her children, and guarded it in accordance with certain strict and 
well-defined principles. She liked to know, for example, the character 
of their reading before according her approval, and she was at first 
somewhat apprehensive regarding Aird’s love of fiction. A perusal 
of “Thaddeus of Warsaw,” however, is said to have enlarged her- 
views on the subject, and to have reconciled her to her son’s interest. 
in this form of literature. Aird received his school education at 
Bowden and Melrose, where he displayed good scholarly abilities. 
and became an expert in outdoor exercises and amusements. 
Rabbit-shooting and angling were favourite pastimes, and he devoted. 
much attention to the ways of birds and insects in the woods. 

Entering Edinburgh University, Thomas Aird formed there a- 
lasting friendship with Carlyle, the future Lord Deas, and other 
Scotsmen who afterwards reached distinction. While still an under-- 
graduate he held for some time a tutorship near St. Mary’s Loch, 
Selkirkshire, and this stimulated his interest in Yarrow and its 
romantic associations. He had intended to study for the Church, 
but abandoned the purpose and settled to literature in Edinburgh. 
One has only to read Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott,” or Lord Cockburn’s 
“ Memorials ” and “ Journal” and “ Life of Jeffrey,” or the fascinat- 
ing and tragical three volumes entitled “ Archibald Constable and his 
Literary Correspondents,” to know the full and energetic intellectual 
life of Edinburgh in those days. During the first thirty years of the 
century Scott was a towering and phenomenal figure, sufficient of him- 
self to make any community famous. Several of his contemporaries 
also were notable for ability and achievement. The venerable 
Henry Mackenzie, the “ Man of Feeling,” represented the aims and 
methods of a bygone day, carrying forward into the new century the 
literary renown gained for Scotland by Hume, Robertson, John 
Home, and Blair. Scott had known Lady Anne Barnard, author of 
“‘ Auld Robin Gray,” and in 1825 he edited her famous ballad for 
the Bannatyne Club. He was confident, too, with an assurance 
that has not. been fully ratified, that Joanna Baillie was steadily 
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securing for herself a high and permanent place in letters. Another 
of his friends was Miss Ferrier, author of “ Marriage” and other 
Scottish novels, which appeared between 1818 and 1831, just when 
the Waverley series was alternately puzzling and delighting readers 
everywhere. Quietly and anonymously Lady Nairne, of whose 
genius Scott never seems to have become aware, produced at the 
same time her “Land of the Leal,” “Caller Herrin’,” and other 
winning lyrics. Sir David Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
issued between 1808 and 1830, was a great work in its day, and had 
among its contributors Thomas Chalmers and Carlyle, the latter 
presently finding more congenial scope for his peculiar powers in the 
Edinburgh Review under Jeffrey. The founding of the Scotsman 
newspaper and Blackwood’s Magazine in 1817 marks the beginning 
of a brilliant era in Scottish journalism and a fresh development of 
literary energy and enterprise. ‘“ The young lions of Blackwood” 
were pre-eminently Wilson and Lockhart, associated with whom were 
men like Hogg, D. M. Moir (“ Delta”), Maginn, Fraser ‘Tytler 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, De Quincey, Sir William Hamilton, 
and his brother Captain Thomas Hamilton, author of “Cyril 
Thornton.” Scott did a little for the magazine, and even Henry 
Mackenzie was an occasional contributor. ‘To write for Blackwood, 
or to be favourably noticed in its pages, was of itself in those days a 
glorious experience for a youthful author of reasonable ambition. 
Thomas Aird’s young enthusiasm was naturally stirred and 
captivated by all these tokens of intellectual energy and productive- 
ness. He was a University student when Blackwood’s Magazine 
startled its readers into surprise and admiration, and he, no doubt, 
eagerly watched its unconventional and triumphant progress. He 
had given evidence of a distinct literary faculty in boyhood, and in 
1826 he published his first poetical work, “‘ Murtzoufle: a Tragedy 
in Three Acts, with other Poems.” This has more promise than 
accomplishment, although some of the lyrics included are not 
destitute of merit. One entitled “‘My Mother’s Grave,” which has 
been somewhat overrated by partial critics, has a certain distinction 
as verse, and is charged with sincerity of sentiment and genuine 
pathos. In 1827 Aird reviewed Pollok’s “Course of Time” in 
Blackwood, and was himself eulogised in the same number of the 
magazine for his prose “ Religious Characteristics,” which had just 
appeared. The strong common sense, the fresh outlook, the gravity, 
the felicitous illustration, the outspoken honesty of this series of 
essays, proclaimed a new and independent critical and moral force, 
and the work was appreciatively hailed by Christopher North. The 
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result was the formation of a deep and lasting friendship between 
the two men, who had much in common, although the untiring 
energy and spasmodic versatility of the one frequently led him far 
from the standpoint of the other. They were at one in their love of 
Nature and their appreciation of Burns, Scott, and Wordsworth, and 
the younger of the two poets—as may be seen in Mrs. Gordon’s 
“Life of Wilson ”—was sometimes able in later days to advise and 
help his more eminent friend. Aird, meanwhile, was earning his 
livelihood in Edinburgh by private tuition, supplementing the results 
with his experiments in authorship. In 1832 he became editor of the 
Edinburgh Weekly Journal, holding the post for a year, and in 1835, 
on the recommendation of Prof. Wilson, he was appointed editor of 
the Dumfries and Galloway Herald, a weekly Conservative journal, 
which he continued to guide for the rest of his working life. 

The editor of a provincial newspaper has opportunities that do 
not present themselves to one who conducts a daily journal in a 
great city. He has time to reflect, and to express his opinion of 
affairs in a form that comes of a more or less deliberate survey. His 
main business, of course, just as is the case with the city editor, is to 
give news and to offer commentaries on the significance of passing 
events ; but, as he has to do this only once a week, he is free to select 
and summarise, and is not harassed by the constant necessity to 
produce running criticism and momentary decisions. Thus he may 
become not only the purveyor of news, but the literary guide and the 
intellectual exemplar for the district in which he works. Aird took 
this position in Dumfries. His newspaper proved him not only an 
able editor, but an attractive essayist and a facile and graceful poet. 
It was read not merely for the primary purpose which it served —and 
served with unwearied zeal and consistent regard for principle—but 
also for its fresh and stimulating literary quality. Aird, in fact, like 
his friend Carruthers of Inverness, speedily gained more than the 
provincial importance natural to his position, and became one of 
the recognised intellectual forces of his time. Various able friends 
helped to enrich his columns; his contributors, as he said himself, 
ranged in local settlement “from the northern Tay to the classic 
Cam.” The Rev. George Gilfillan, of Dundee, a noteworthy essayist 
and biographer in his day, was one of his specialists, and another was 
Mr. J. W. Ebsworth, then of Cambridge, who has so long survived 
his friend, and produced sound and substantial work in a field which 
he had thus early begun to cultivate. With its highly-gifted editor, 
supported as he was by exceptionally qualified assistants, the 
Dumfries Herald came to be known, not only as a thoroughly 
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trustworthy journal, calculated to meet the wants of the merchant 
and the farmer, but also as a literary miscellany representing scholar- 
ship, culture, and taste. 

Aird’s delight in the open air—his appreciation of natural beauty, 
his love of birds and trees and flowers, his unwearied interest in observ- 
ing the changeful seasons—found ample scope for exercise in the 
neighbourhood of Dumfries. He was on the classic ground of Burns, 
and the experience prompted his own peculiar powers and happily 
inspired him for the miscellaneous duties of his post. As a pendant 
to his stated work, he published in 1845 “The Old Bachelor 
in the Old Scottish Village,” which is a thoroughly characteristic 
and readable little book. The point of view is that of one who has 
settled in the afternoon of life within his native environment, and 
finds himself constrained to make a faithful report of his observa- 
tions. The volume contains bright and fascinating chapters on the 
seasons, shrewd delineations of Scottish character, and several 
domestic tales, of which “ Buy a Broom?” and “ Apology for Arthur 
Bonnington” are curiously vivid, if also somewhat melodramatic 
in setting and outcome. The descriptive essays are charged to 
overflowing with impressions from close and loving observation, 
varied with apposite commentary, and the brief sketches of character 
and forays into literature are felicitous and valuable. The tributes 
to natural beauty are the prose idylls of a poet, and the descriptive 
pictures of the neighbours—the old soldier, the retired merchant, 
the freethinker, the village “innocents,” the rustics at the fairs—are 
those of one who knew the Scottish countryman, and was quick to 
appreciate changes in rural customs and opinions. In the chapter 
entitled “ My Library” there are some acute and suggestive reflec- 
tions and criticisms. It is, for instance, a justifiable protest that the 
essayist enters with reference to Martin’s “Illustrations of Paradise 
Lost,” and his argument on the point can hardly fail to secure 
ready acceptance. “The millions of susceptible readers,” he says, 
“who have read ‘Paradise Lost’ have, every one of them, 
the most distinct conception :of the poet’s places; yet were each 
reader able to portray with the pencil his own impressions of 
them, we should have millions of totally different representations. 
Such is the wonderful plastic power of true poetry in adapting one 
picture to millions of minds.” There is similar quick discernment 
in the remarks offered on the heroic couplet. Aird holds that “ the 
broken, trailing, heroic rhymes” of Shelley and Keats on the one 
hand, and “the clinking antithetical couplet” of Pope and his fol- 
lowers on the other, are equally objectionable. Then he differentiates 
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in these terms the progress of the majestic ‘‘ two coursers of ethereal 
race”; 

The great charm of Dryden is that he mixes a little of both styles, carrying, 
however, his own peculiar vigour triumphantly through the whole, and still 
further diversifying his restless strength by swinging Alexandrines. To begin 
with a couple of nicely-balanced musical lines—to break gradually into new and 
less measured paces—to push his warming protracted strength through a series of 
crabbed couplets, broken here and there, and intervolved or at least running into 
each other—to hang in recovering pauses, conscious of his might, and gathering 
in his flowing reins—and to finish the climax of his tumultuous power with a 
couplet, or a pair of couplets, of exquisite melody—such is a very common style 
with Dryden. 


This is well said, as may be averred of so much else in the 
book, which, by the way, brought the author a compliment from 
Carlyle. “We” (Mrs. Carlyle and himself) “have gone over ‘The 
Old Bachelor in the Old Scottish Village,’” he writes, “and find him 
a capital fellow of his sort. The descriptions of weather and rural 
physiognomies of Nature in earth and sky seem to me excellent.” 
This, it must be admitted, is but limited appreciation, but in 1845 
it was something to have Carlyle’s hearty acknowledgment, and to 
receive so much appreciative comment was a token of special favour. 
The “Old Bachelor” deserves all that is said of him and more, and 
it will never be found otherwise than profitable to cultivate his 
cheerful and stimulating company. 

From his youth Aird had been steadily writing poems, and in 
1839 he published a little volume, a copy of which he sent to Carlyle. 
This was duly acknowledged in a letter of 1840. ‘On the whole,” 
wrote the philosopher, “I am right glad to see you in independent 
print again ; and though I like prose better than poetry (sinner that 
I am) and read very little of the latter, I must accept anything in 
the one style or the other from friend Aird.” When in 1849 a 
complete edition of the poems appeared, Carlyle was again among 
the friends who received the volume from the author. This time he 
intimated actual perusal, and the discovery everywhere of “a healthy 
breath as of mountain breezes ; a native manliness, veracity, geniality,” 
and so on. These are pretty wide critical averments, and might 
have been made fairly well at a venture, but they happen to fit the 
poet’s temperament and method with commendable precision. 
Aird’s direct commune with Nature is very fully and significantly 
represented in his descriptive poems. He is, moreover, manly in 
his independent attitude and in the engaging candour of his 
deliverance ; and he is veracious and genial in expressing himself 
fully and frankly on what he has observed and considered. , His 
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poetic output, as already indicated, began with a tragedy, and in his 
collective edition of the poems he includes one or two experiments 
in dramatic form. These, however, are only fairly successful. The 
“Tragic Poem of Wold” and the “ Mother’s Blessing” are narratives 
broken into ostensible dialogue, but as narratives they are strong 
in purpose, vigorous and even beautiful in passages, and impressive 
in result. They are, however, lacking in inevitable plausibility of 
action, and the characters are neither sufficiently individualised nor 
adequately animated. The movement is langyi and somewhat 
depressing, and the verse is lacking in the easg/and nimbleness that 
are indispensable to dramatic writing 

Mind does genuine work in those poeg% in which he elaborates 
themes that diapley kimshep with the st delineations in “ The Old 
Bachelor i the O88 Geom Vie.” In “Frank Sylvan,” for 
eee, ont “ The (he & y’ in which he is concerned with 
prege ond = “= oe ~ that would come within his own 

=e a oe y of his manner and the easy confident 
mious blank verse blend in a notable 
y-cture of the old soldier, moved by the near 
of a sea-gull into thoughts of his child lost in a 
¢ and touching realism and pathos : 
ig his pipe of peace, wearing away 
summer eve, the Old Soldado sits 
Beneath his buzzing oak, and eyes the bird 
With many a thought of the suggested sca. 
The veering gull came circling back and near : 
** What! nearer still?” the Veteran said, and rose 
And doffed his bonnet, and held down his pipe. 
** Give me her message, then! Oh, be to me 
Her spirit not unconscious from the deep 
Of how I mourn her loss! Bird, ah! you’re gone. 
Vain dreamer I! For every night my soul 
Knocks at the gates of the invisible world, 
But no one answers me; no little hand 
Comes out to grasp at mine.” 

The smooth, unstrained blank verse of “ A Summer Day” and 
‘A Winter Day” embodies the impressions of direct and loving 
intercourse with Nature. The Scottish landscape is depicted in 
these poems with an observant freshness and a piquant simplicity of 
effect that recall the method of Cowper. The poet is inspired by 
the beauty that lies about him, and he strives to recapture in worthy 
strains something of its grace and glory. Occasionally he has a 
didactic touch, in the manner of Cowper, and a little tale according 
to the example set in “ The Seasons,” but the high note of Words- 
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worth’s transcendentalism is beyond his range. It is enough for him 
that the consummate and stimulating splendours of rural scenes are 
presented to his affectionate gaze, and that there are associated with 
them men and women of whose lot he had learned something worth 
the telling. These he approaches with reverent scrutiny and with 
gentle and wise appreciation. It is possible occasionally to object 
that he sees too much and reproduces too minutely. This criticism 
seems relevant, for example, in reference to the passage in “A 
Summer Day,” wherein with pitiless realism the poet reveals “the 
sandy lane of a strait sea-coast town,” or to the description, in “A 
Winter Day,” of a ploughed field, with its plethora of glittering and 
worthless refuse. The minuteness of these Dutch delineations 
certainly illustrates the author’s unrivalled familiarity with his 
environment, and it is defensible only on the purely utilitarian 
ground that it is serviceable in the production of contrasted effects. 
The outstanding features of both poems are their fragrant sweetness 
caught from hill and valley, and the winning graces of their garniture 
drawn from the teeming wealth of field and hedgerow. The glorious 
summer morning, with the scarf of thinning mist on shoulders of 
the hills ; the dog-rose, and the tendrils and clasping rings of the 
honeysuckle ; the scudding rabbit, momentarily pausing “ with form 
and ears erect to listen” ; the anxiously deceptive white-throat, the 
dainty wren, and the sagacious robin; the solemn and stately oaks 
and elms; the industrious bees ; the gurgling rills sparkling with 
foam-bells—these and numerous other characteristic beauties are 
present at the poet’s quiet but efficient behest. This winter sun- 
set, plain, unpretentious, and hardly elaborated at all, but charged 
with evidence of fresh observation and glowing with the enticing 
light of fervent sincerity, fitly portrays the downward trend of the 
brief December day : 

The sun goes down the early afternoon, 

And soon will set. A rim of steamning haze 

Above the horizon, deeper in its dye 

Than the light orange of the general west, 

Receives his reddened orb. As through their glades 

Westward you go, a sifted dust of gold 

Fills all the fir-wood tops ; ruddy below 

Their rough-barked stems ; and aye the wings of birds 

Twink with illumination, as they flit 

From tree to tree across your startled eye. 


In his narrative poems Aird displays creditable grasp of detail, 
but is defective in grouping and arrangement and in the skilful 
graduating of incident that is indispensable to the elaboration of a 
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story. In “The Captive of Fez,” “ Nebuchadnezzar,” and “ Tales 
of the Siege of Jerusalem,” he makes felicitous use of the heroic 
couplet—manifestly guiding his practice by the example of Dryden— 
while in “The Christian Bride” he achieves more than average 
success with the Spenserian stanza. In all his tales, however, he is 
beset with that peculiarity of abrupt transition which somewhat 
harassed the honest Ettrick Shepherd as a feature of his conversa- 
tion. “ He taks awfu’ loups,” and his reader in consequence is apt 
to lose the thread of the story and to become confused and 
impatient. In quiet description and reflective survey Aird finds his 
real medium, and it is because his strength lies here, and not because 
of any skill in conceiving and shaping a vivid and plausible story, 
that he succeeds with his “ Demoniac” and “ Devil’s Dream on 
Mount Aksbeck.” These are written in service measure, and in 
neither of them is the narrative of any account. The situation in 
each is everything. In these latter days novel readers have been 
treated to arbitrary and elaborate presentations of the scenes supposed 
to have been developed when the infuriated mob clamoured for the 
release of Barabbas. This is a sphere from which it is extremely 
perilous to extract material for literary purposes, and any consider- 
able experiment may be fraught with disaster for the rash adventurer. 
The danger lies in going too far, and attempting more than is 
warranted on the existing evidence. Dean Plumptre with his 
“ Lazarus,” and Browning in the marvellously fascinating and sugges- 
tive “Epistle of Karshish,” worked within legitimate limits, and 
reached distinct accomplishment without the appearance of extra- 
vagance or a hint of absurdity. Thus also in his study of the 
* Demoniac,” who was hurried by evil possession into the wilds 
or the shelter of the tombs, Aird is laudably reverent and reserved. 
Occasionally, indeed, his unchastened fondness for dramatic effect 
leads him into critical positions, as, for example, when he indulges 
in excessive detail over the episode of the widow’s risen child. The 
poem, however, is conceived in the true historical spirit, and the 
brief Scriptural summary is elaborated with due regard to probability 
and defensible inference. 

Both in the “ Demoniac” and the “ Devil’s Dream on Mount 
Aksbeck” the measure is so skilfully managed as never to become 
monotonous, or to suggest—as it might easily do—the “ right butter- 
woman’s rank to market.” With Dante and Milton before him, and 
with the encouragement of Burns’s frank approaches to the Scoiiish 
Deil and Shelley’s lofty daring in “ Prometheus Unbound,” Aird 
had warrant and precedent for his impressive contribution to Satanic 
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mythology. His poem is a study of the Spirit of Evil loaded and 
encumbered with the terrible past. Pride still supports the daring 
protagonist of woe, but it is a pride over miserable ruin, and 
although he is the professional Destroyer, he is, after all, a fallen 
Archangel. If he would but “tak a thocht and mend,” pathetically 
suggested Burns, there might be hope even for him. The question 
as to the possible conscience of Satan is one that is prone to recur. 
Aird assumes the active existence of such a principle (at least in the 
course of a harrowing dream), and brings it thus delicately into 
play : 

At last, from out the barren womb of many thousand years, 

A sound as of the green-leaved earth his thirsty spirit cheers ; 

And O! a presence soft and cool came o’er his burning dream — 

A form of beauty, clad about with fair creation’s beam ; 

A low sweet voice was in his ear, thrilled through his inmost soul, 

And these the words that bowed his heart with softly sad control : 





‘* No sister e’er hath been to thee with pearly eyes of love ; 

No mother e’er hath wept for thee, an outcast from above ; 

No hand hath come from out the cloud to wash thy scarréd face, 
No voice to bid thee lie in peace, the noblest of thy race: 

But bow thee to the God of Love, and all shall yet be well, 
And yet in days of holy peace and love thy soul shall dwell. 


*¢ And thou shalt dwell ’midst leaves and rills far from this torrid heat, 
And I with streams of cooling milk will bathe thy blistered feet ; 

And when the troubled tears shall start to think of all the past, 

My mouth shall haste to kiss them off, and chase thy sorrows fast ; 
An:i thou shalt walk in soft white light with kings and priests abroad, 
And thou shalt summer high in bliss upon the hills of God.” 


Lo! it was a dream ; and the momentary effects of its enervating 
influence must be instantly and decisively dissipated : 


Quick as the levin, whose blue forks lick up the life of man, 

Aloft he sprung, and through his wings the piercing north wind ran 
Till, like a glimmering lamp that’s lit in lazar-house by night, 

To see what mean the sick man’s cries, and set his bed aright, 
Which in the damp and sickly air the sputtering shadows mar, 

So gathered darkness high the Fiend, till swallowed like a star. 


What judgment from the tempted Heavens shall on his head go forth 
Down headlong through the firmament he fell upon the north. 

The stars are up untroubled all in the lofty fields of air ; 

The will of God’s enough, without His red right arm made bare. 
*Twas He that gave the Fiend a space, to prove him still the same ; 
Then bade wild Ifell, with hideous laugh, be stirred her prey to claim. 


In some of his shorter miscellaneous lyrics Aird attains a level of 
distinction. His interest in Biblical themes induced him, althou 
’ 8 
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Byron was a predecessor, characteristically to touch “ Belshazzar’s 
Feast”; he apostrophises Mont Blanc in a lyric which may be 
appreciatively read even by admirers of Coleridge ; he happily sets a 
gracious royal practice of Austria in his “ Wash the Feet of Poor Old 
Age” ; and he writes fresh and buoyant “ Songs of the Seasons,” and 
heralds the Swallow in this dainty fashion : 

The little comer’s coming, the comer o’er the sea, 

The comer of the summer, all the sunny days to be. 


How pleasant through the pleasant sleep thy early twitter heard, 
O, swallow by the lattice ! glad days be thy reward. 


The river blue that lapses through the valley hears thee sing, 
And murmurs much beneath the touch of thy light-dipping wing. 
The thunder-cloud, over us bowed, in deeper glocm is seen, 
When quick relieved it glances to thy bosom’s silvery sheen. 


The silent Power that brings thee back with leading-strings of love 

To haunts where first the summer sun fell on thee from above, 

Shall bind thee more to come aye to the music of our leaves, 

For here thy young, where thou hast sprung, shall glad thee in our eaves, 


Aird edited the Poetical Works of D. M. Moir (“ Delta”), to 
which he prefixed an adequate memoir, valuable not: only for its 
immediate purpose, but also for its rich and piquant allusiveness. 
In 1863 he resigned his editorship. During the years of his retire- 
ment his services were utilised in connection with centenary celebra- 
tions of Burns and Scott, on both of whom he delivered lofty and 
appropriate eulogies. What he said of Scott’s poetry is applicable 
to his own, and may be taken as indicating to some extent the spirit 
in which he had written. “ Scott’s poetry,” he said, “may be sneered 
at now and then by the disciples of the Self-conscious school ; but 
it is a pictorial embodiment of thought and feeling, which is far 
better than a description and discussion of them; it is natural, 
healthy, and refreshing as sunshine, dew, and air, and will never go 
out of fashion.” Aird’s collected Poems reached their fourth edition 
in 1874, while the poet was still alive. He remained a bachelor, 
and, after a serene old age, devoted to his friends, his birds, and 
his flowers, he died at Dumfries in 1876. In 1888 Messrs. Black- 
wood, his publishers from the first, issued a fifth edition of his 
Poetical Works, with an appreciative prefatory biography by Mr. 
Jardine Wallace. 

THOMAS BAYNE. 





THE UPPER CLASSES UNDER 
FORMER EDWARDS. 


ISTORIANS have only lately recognised that without a clear 

conception of the smallest details of daily life we cannot 

really enter into the spirit of a past age. It is the object of the 

present sketch to endeavour to realise some of these details in regard 
to the life of the upper classes about six hundred years ago. 

In reading English medizeval history there is no word more confus- 
‘ing than that of “lord.” It is sometimes used when speaking of the 
small country squire, who, as “lord” of the manor, exercised the 
rights of lordship over the villeins on his estate. Or, again, the word 
is used in regard to the great lord or baron, whose position, in every 
way, was as far as possible removed from that of his smaller country 
neighbour. 

First let us consider what was the kind of dwelling which the 
ordinary manorial lord or country gentleman occupied. Do we 
realise that it was one of the rudest and most primitive of habita- 
tions? Even four hundred years ago some of the greatest of the 
squirearchical families in England lived in cottages built of clay 
and thatched with straw. In the time of the early Edwards these 
houses only contained one bedroom. In this single bedroom, 
according to Mr. Baring-Gould, slept even the fifteenth-century 
squire who had his four-poster bed with curtains round it. The 
daughters and servant-girls slept in the same room, while the serving- 
men and the sons of the squire lay on straw and on benches near 
the fire downstairs. 

The house was a strange mixture of splendour and squalor. The 
“hall”—a low room, perhaps seven feet to the rafters, unceiled—had 
indeed its huge fireplace and stained-glass window, but it was the one 
and only sitting-room in the house. This one room had to serve a 
hundred different purposes. Here the ladies sat at their sewing, 
here the dinner was cooked, here the lord dispensed justice to 
his retainers, and here the men slept at night. The picturesque 
side of medieval life blinds us to the terrible discomfort which such 
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conditions must have entailed. In early times, also, this discomfort 
must have been much added to by the dark and insanitary construc- 
tion of the building. These houses were often built round a tiny 
quadrangle, which was flanked on its other sides by stables, cow- 
houses, and barns. As all the windows, for the sake of security, 
looked into this quadrangle, the misery of such an arrangement may 
be imagined. 

But we must not confuse these rude country houses with the castles 
of the great barons. The fourteenth century furnished many splendid 
specimens of them, and in many respects the architecture of this 
period holds a foremost place. Pembroke, Windsor, Clifford’s Tower 
in York, and Warwick were built at this time. Although even the 
great baronial castles had few rooms properly so called, they had a 
vast range of outbuildings, and large numbers of retainers could be 
accommodated within the limits of the castle moat. To these great 
castles of the nobles were sent the sons of the landed gentry for their 
education, while their fathers often held offices in the baron’s house- 
hold which we should now regard as menial. How splendid was 
the entertainment given in these large castles we may gather from 
the household accounts of the Earl of Lancaster in 1313. He spent 
in that year the equivalent to £109,635 of our money in entertain- 
ment—a sum which, according to the then price of provisions, would 
have gone much further than at the present day. It is not, however, 
pleasant to think of other sides to the picture in this grand baronial 
life. The virtue which is now supposed to rank next to godliness 
was conspicuously absent. Even as late as Henry VII.’s time we 
find, from the records of the Percy family, that the whole wash- 
ing for 216 persons for one year amounted to only £40 of our 
money, and that even most of this modest bill was for the chapel 
linen! Table-cloths were washed once a month; there were no 
napkins, and fingers were chiefly used for knives and forks. 

There are some quaint old books, reprinted by the Early English 
Text Society, which give us the etiquette required from youths of 
gentle blood who acted as pages in these great houses. ‘ When 
they first enter their lord’s place in the morning, let them come in, 
not with a rush, but at an easy pace, say ‘God speed,’ hold up 
their heads, salute their lord on one knee, and look straight into the 
face of any one who speaks to them until he has done speaking ; 
then answer shortly and to the point, for many words are right 
tedious.” The manners of the ladies at this period do not always 
seem to have been of the best. Thus we find a lady in polite society 
giving such counsel to her daughter as “ Do not be apt to swear ; and 
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when you have taken your cloth to the market, do not spend the 
money it brings atthe tavern. Drink moderately when good ale is 
served ; it will be a shame to you if you are often drunk.” It seems 
probable that in those old days the upper classes not only consumed 
much more food than they do now, but that the dinners were of a 
much more varied and elaborate character. John Russell, who was 
usher to Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, has left us the fullest 
particulars of their bills of fare. In the fifteenth century a country 
gentleman began his dinner with “ brawn and mustard, bacon and 
peas, beef or mutton stewed, boiled chicken, roast goose, pig or 
capon, or custard, as the season suits. For the second course he had 
meats provided, and mixed with grated bread, egg, herb and spice ; 
then veal, lamb, kid or coney, roast chicken or pigeon, with pies, 
cheese-cakes and fritters. Then spiced apples and pears, with bread 
and cheese, spiced cakes and wafers.” These good things were: 
washed down with an abundance of French wine and mead. 

We are inclined to wonder after this that our ancestors had any 
digestions left. If they went wrong, there were certainly no doctors 
then capable of setting them right. We shudder as we read of some 
of the old medical prescriptions. Some of them are amusingly 
alarming. Here, for instance, is the fashionable method of treating 
small-pox by John Gaddesden, who was the great authority of physic 
in the fourteenth century: “After the appearance of the eruption, 
cause the whole body of your patient to be wrapped in red scarlet 
cloth, or in any other red cloth, and command everything about the 
bed to be made red. This is an excellent cure.” His cure for 
epilepsy is as follows : 

“The patient and his parents must fast three days, and then go 
to church. The patient must first confess; he must hear mass on 
Friday and Saturday, and then on Sunday the priest read over the 
patient’s head the Gospel for September, in the time of vintage, after 
the Feast of the Holy Cross. After this, the priest shall write out 
this portion of the Gospel reverently, and bind it about the patient’s- 
neck, and he shall be cured.” 

Here we are naturally led to ask what was the state of education 
at this period. It would appear that even in the thirteenth century 
optics and mechanics were intelligently studied, and the great mind 
of Roger Bacon looked far into the possibilities of the future. 
Before the first Edward reigned, he spoke of carriages that can go 
without horses, boats that can sail against the wind,.and glasses that 
can reflect distant objects. But the stern and superstitious religion 
of the time warned him off the forbidden ground of locomotive, 
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steamboat, and heliograph, and the advance of science was soon 
blocked by the barren arguments of the Schoolmen. The youth of 
the country flocked to Oxford to learn “bad logic and worse meta- 
physics.” The life of the University in the first Edward’s time 
presents a dreary picture. We read in Green’s History of 
“thousands of boys huddled in bare lodging-houses, clustering 
round teachers as poor as themselves in church porch and house 
porch, drinking, quarrelling, dicing, begging at the corners of the 
streets. . . . The retainers who follow their young lords fight out 
the feuds of their houses in the streets.” The Church was the sworn 
foe of intellectual enquiry, and the influence of the Church was 
immensely increased by the agency of the begging friars. 

The life of the baron or great noble in the time of the early 
Edwards must have been full of variety and colour. His power was 
so great that he could even sometimes defy the king himself. “I 
fear thunder and lightning not a little, Lord Simon,” said Henry III., 
“but I fear you more than all the thunder and lightning in the 
world.” Earl Warrenne, again, drew his trusty sword before Edward I.’s 
commissioners and said, ‘‘ Zs is my title deed.” The barons were 
always more than a match for a weak king, and this was because 
they formed a part of the national life, and were felt by the people to 
be Englishmen in spirit as much as the simplest ploughmen. The 
wars with France gave them opportunities of travel, and of learning 
the ways of the outer world. Not merely their humbler dependents, 
‘but the great squires and country gentlemen were ready, as Hallam 
says, “to follow their banner in a rising without enquiry into the 
cause.” To wear the livery of a nobleman was at once a distinction 
and a safeguard. Their crest was a sign around which all their 
partisans would flock. Everyone knew the Horse of Gloucester, the 
Swan of Arundel, and the Bear of Warwick. But though the influence 
of the nobles was immense, their powers were strictly defined by law. 
The law, indeed, they often set at defiance; but if they waged private 
wars, they did so at their own risk, and they were not unfrequently 
hanged for doing so. Their power over their tenants was limited, and 
there was always an unbounded liberty of appeal to the king’s courts. 

In an age when physical force occupied a much more prominent 
place than in our own day, it is natural to find more importance 
attached to all kinds of outdoor sport. Hunting and hawking were 
the favourite diversions of the age. The former amusement, indeed, 
has never lost its hold on England; but we should still feel somewhat 
astonished if we heard of the present Archbishop of York hunting 
from parish to parish with a train of two hundred persons. Yet this 
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is what one of his predecessors did in the year 1321, though we are 
glad to hear that Alexander III. issued a dispensation to relieve the 
clergy of Berkshire from keeping the Archdeacon in dogs and hawks 
during his visitation. 

Foremost amongst the amusements of this age was the love of 
minstrelsy, The minstrel of the Middle Ages combined the offices 
of musician and poet. He would sing ballads, often of his own 
composition, to the accompaniment of the harp, the tabor, or the 
flute, and, as Chaucer tells us in his “ Miller’s Tale,” he could dance 
as well, “with his legges casten to and fro.” He was always a 
welcome visitor at the castles of the great, and on high days per- 
formed before the lord in the hall. The kings and nobles kept their 
own bands of minstrels, and Froissart tells us how once King 
Edward III. on the deck of his ship “made his minstrels play to 
him a dance of Almain, that Messer John Chandos, who was there, 
had lately brought back.” In those days, as well as in our own, the 
clergy took their part in providing amusement for the people, and by 
means of pageants and miracle plays sought to enforce the lessons 
of the Church. It is to be feared, however, that most of these plays 
entirely lacked that reverence of spirit which marks the performance 
at Ammergau. In this way the clergy became the originators of our 
drama, which afterwards passed into lay hands, 

Tournaments, which appear so prominently in the Middle Ages, 
were always discountenanced by the Church, on the ground of the 
unnecessary bloodshed. Three popes, we are told, forbade them, 
and Alexander III. refused Christian burial to those slain in such 
contests. From a different motive our kings opposed them, as they 
dreaded the assemblage in arms of so many men on one spot. But 
the spirit of chivalry, from which tournaments sprung, was 
undoubtedly in itself beneficial. There was in chivalry itself an 
element of infinite tenderness which softened the manners of that 
rough age, and caused the strong to respect the weak. But even 
chivalry failed to raise the legal status of women, and we find the 
lawyer Fleta defining their position as being “ under the rod.” 

There is a curious letter which has come down to us from 
Edward I. to his second wife, Margaret of France, and which is most 
interesting as giving a picture of these times. Edward I. was then 
sixty-three years of age, and had been three years married to his 
second wife. It was probably written in May 1305, from St. Albans, 
during the course of a royal progress. The following is a translation 
published some years ago : 

“Dear Cousin,—We have well understood the Letters which 
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you sent us by the Bearer of these presents, and with respect to your 
entreaties that we should let you know whether we feel better now 
while on our journey through the Country than we did before, we 
inform you that each day is better than the last, and that we are 
already—God be thanked !—in good health. And if you would 
vouchsafe to enquire into the manner of our entry into St. Albans, 
you would know how we comport ourself in our Country Pro- 
gress. And touching that which you tell us that your physician 
has advised you to be blooded next Tuesday, which you are loth to 
do until our will is ascertained, we let you know that we will and 
command you to allow yourself to be blooded in any place, and at 
any time you shall think most fit for the estate of your body. Con- 
cerning your prayer to ascertain you of our progress between Langley 
and Banstead, we know nothing certainly as yet, and will give you 
no account thereof until we know that you have been blooded. There- 
fore we will that you cause yourself to be blooded before coming to 
Banstead, as bleeding will be more easy to you than after your 
arrival, for you will then be in a greater commotion than you are 
now. Therefore we will that you cause yourself to be blooded at 
the earliest and best opportunity for your relief. And as soon as 
you shall let us know how you have been blooded, we will tell you all 
about our journey from Langley to Banstead.” 

There are curious little realistic touches in this letter which seem 
to bring back to us that strange old-world life. The dangers of the 
road on “ the Country Progress ” to St. Albans, the universal belief in 
the power of the barber-surgeon, the playful solicitude of the King’s 
bargain with his wife, all stand out in delightful relief. 

In thinking of these times there is perhaps no greater element 
of difference between past and present than the absence of that 
public opinion which is represented by the power of the Press. 
And yet, though it may at first sight seem a paradox, it may be 
confidently asserted that under the early Edwards there was con- 
siderably greater freedom of public opinion than in the early days of 
the printing press. The growing power of a real public opinion 
was far more greatly feared and strongly repressed in the early 
Tudor times. A public opinion fostered by begging friars, poor 
preachers, and wandering minstrels was nothing to be feared in 
comparison with those dreadful printed sheets which later on were 
to light the torches of heresy and revolution. Thus, in later days, a 
proclamation of Henry VIII. was issued against “ light persons who 
have issued books of news,” and this would seem to refer to those 
rude pamphlets and broadsheets which were the forerunners of our 
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newspapers. Fancy regarding the Editor of the Zimes or Daily 
Telegraph as a “light person”! or think how good King Hal would 
have dealt with the too intrusive War Correspondent! But in the 
fourteenth century the force of a rude public opinion was allowed 
greater liberty, and to what lengths it could assert itself, even 
amongst the labourers, is evidenced by the revolt of the serfs and 
by Richard II.’s charter to the men of Essex and Hertford. The 
poor preachers of Wycliffe were the foremost agents not only in the 
cause of religious freedom, but also in that of political liberty. 

In discussing the social life of this age we must make some 
allusion to the condition of the two great services. At a time 
when the question of Conscription versus Voluntary Service is so 
much discussed, it is interesting to remember that by the old Anglo- 
Saxon constitution all freemen were liable to be called on for 
military service. The Statute of Winchester required every man to 
keep arms according to his property. At periods of national danger 
the general levy was called out by the sheriff. But as the sheriff 
was a person of no military experience, the practical supervision was 
taken by a trained military officer. When this post of command be- 
came permanent, the officer was called “ the lieutenant of the county.” 
Hence the origin of the officers in the Militia being nominated by 
the lord lieutenant of the county. 

Besides this militia of freemen, the army had two other distinct 
sources of supply. According to the feudal system, every owner of 
land worth more than £20 was bound to find the king one soldier 
to serve without pay for forty days. By degrees, however, it was 
found that this system failed and was wholly insufficient. And in 
this way there arose the third system, by which the king himself 
regularly contracted with the military chiefs and great nobles to 
supply a certain number of soldiers at a fixed rate. It was this 
third system of hired troops which finally led to the substitution of 
standing armies instead of the militia, the first trace of a standing army 
in England being the appointment by Henry VII. of one hundred 
Yeomen of the Guard. Charles VII. of France, as early as 1450, 
showed the immense superiority of such a force by his body of nine 
thousand cavalry ; but the real standing army in England dates from 
the time of William and Anne. It is clear that the argument from 
early English history is strongly in favour of the system. It has 
been said, and probably with truth, that if Charles I. had possessed 
a standing army, the Civil War would have been ended before 
Cromwell’s genius had the chance of training a force upon the other 
side. And how great was the superiority even in early times of a 
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standing force is evidenced by the superiority of the French 
standing artillery, which so soon destroyed the English power in 
France. 

The reputation of the English navy stood high even in the days 
of Edward I. In his time English and French sailors disputed, as 
they have so often disputed since, and conflicts between single ships 
often occurred in the Channel. On these occasions the Dutch 
seamen took our side, while the Genoese sided with the French. 
At length matters reached a crisis, and at the great naval battle of 
St. Mahé, off Brittany, the fleet of the Cinque Ports destroyed a 
French fleet of about two hundred vessels. 

In the days of Edward III. a large ship of war was manned by 
forty sailors, forty armed men, and sixty archers, whose deadly fire 
certainly caused a far larger loss of life than would be effected by a 
modern broadside of heavy guns. By a charter dating from the 
time of William I. the Cinque Ports were bound to furnish fifty-two 
ships for fifteen days. If the King wanted any more ships he simply 
seized them, and we find the Venetians complaining upon one 
occasion that Edward III. had seized their galleys to transport troops. 
There were then two Admirals—one north and one south of the mouth 
of the Thames—and they commanded the navy, just in the same way 
as the army was commanded by the Constable and the Marshal. It 
is interesting to notice the names of certain special ships built at 
Southampton in the reign of Henry ¥. Two of these were called 
The Trinity and The Holy Ghost, and one of the captains rejoiced in 
the emphatically British name of “John Bull.” ‘The dockyards at 
Deptford, Woolwich, and Portsmouth were not established until the 
time of Henry VIII. 

In reviewing this period of the early Edwards, and in contrasting 
it with our own, we are chiefly struck by two characteristics which 
must have robbed life of much of its happiness. It was a time 
when existence was terribly insecure, and when the most inquisitorial 
system directed every department of society. We still have roads 
left in England, like portions of the Watling Street, which remind us 
by the distance of the hedges from the highway what a service of 
danger it was to travel for even the shortest distance. A law was 
passed in Edward I.’s time that, as a security for travellers against 
sudden attacks from robbers, all brushwood was to be destroyed for 
a space of two hundred feet on either side of the highway. Again, 
every man’s life and conduct became the subject of the most minute 
enquiry. From the tradesman in his shop to the dcmestic servant 
in the house, no one escaped the strictest supervision. The baker 
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was obliged by the laws of the municipality to knead his bread in the 
presence of his customers, and identify every loaf by his seal. But 
the severest tribunal of all was the Court of the Archdeacon. For 
the smallest breach of moral conduct a delinquent might be brought 
before him, and a heavy penance imposed. Mr, Pearson tells us 
“from incontinence to foul speech, from perjury to angry words, 
from the man guilty of witchcraft or sacrilege to the negligent church- 
warden or niggardly payer of tithes, there was scarcely an offence or 
offender against the complex ecclesiastical code that was too small 
or too great to form matter of enquiry.” 

Much as we may admire the colour, the movement, and the 
bravery of the age of the early Edwards, we feel that at such expense 
of freedom its fascination would have been dearly bought. But, at 
the same time, the very difficulty of its conditions was the prime 
factor in forming the character of that race who are the loyal subjects 
of a seventh Edward to-day. 


HENEAGE H. JEBB, 
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WITH THE FISHER-FOLK AT 
WILD DOUARNENEZ. 


OUARNENEZ is the wild and picturesque home of a primi- 

tive and picturesque people. Both seem to represent Nature 

in a somewhat darkly passionate mood, and the precarious, changeful 

life of the fishers seems to harmonise with this rugged and sea- 

washed coast of Finisterre, where summer days are fitful and short- 
lived. 

Guide-books describe Douarnenez, in their prosaic fashion, as the 
“ Headquarters of the Sardine industry,” and life is doubtless a 
stern reality to the natives who toil in catching and curing fish 
for the markets ; but the visitor with an eye for effect sees only the 
weird and mournful beauty that characterises the place. 

Judging by the suspicious glances occasionally thrown at us, 
strangers are neither familiar nor welcome to some of the natives of 
this far-off town ; but we were bent on exploring Douarnenez, and 
enjoying to the full all that it could offer of beauty or interest. 

During the afternoon its hilly and winding streets were deserted, 
except for the groups of women who sat on their doorsteps, knitting, 
and chatting in Breton, but the normal state of the place is far from 
being quiet. All day long one hears the noise of sabots on the cob- 
bled streets, and even in church the whole congregation clatter 
along in their “ wooden shoon,” quite regardless of the effect. On 
every side are fresh aspects of the fisher life. Nets hang out to dry 
from the cottage windows, and hang in festoons across the narrow 
streets of the lower town ; men, women and children come from the 
boats carrying loads of heavy nets upon their backs, strings of newly- 
caught fish hanging from their hands. 

Down by the harbour at sunset the scene was intensely interest- 
ing. Many boats were already at anchor, their dark masts and nets 
standing out in bold relief against a luminous sky ; others—eagerly 
waited for by watchers on the pier—were running in fast with the 
tide, their painted sides and brown sails reflected in the clear green 
water of the harbour. 

Gradually the crowd of loungers along the sea-wall thickened, as 
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men who had finished the day’s toil gathered together for a smoke 
and friendly yarn. It required some courage on the part of two 
lone Englishwomen to fix a camera here and isolate some figures 
from the crowd. One fisher-lad dared to sit for his portrait, and, 
with arms folded, he smiled serenely at his gaping, jeering comrades. 
The lad was unconscious of his artistic value, but a painter would 
have rejoiced in his tanned face shaded by the fishing-cap, and in 
his ochre-coloured garments, turned here and there into warm sienna 
tints by effect of sea and sunshine. Desire to see herself from a 
pictorial standpoint, or the hope of making money, brought a 
hideous old woman, wrinkled and toothless, before the camera, and 
though greeted with ironical cries of “ Voila un jolt tableau,” she was 
not at all disconcerted. 

Rough as were the men, they were not uncivil; but the women 
looked darkly distrustful as they crowded round, evidently bent on 
making money from the strangers. With faces pressed unpleasantly 
near, they cried in hoarse voices, “ Vous travailles pour rien, mais 
nous autres, nous travaillons pour des sous ;” but, judging by our blank 
looks that we did not understand them, they soon wearied, and left 
us to go our way. 

It was a relief to turn from these unrestful faces to the peaceful 
sky. The last rays of sunlight were stealing from point to point 
of the foreground, intensifying the colour of the brown rocks and 
the green foliage above the harbour. Then came the subdued 
crimson and gold of the afterglow ; the mountains across the bay 
grew more and more distant, and from the islands of Tristan and 
Michael the sound of church bells came floating to us on the 
mainland. 

Everywhere the sunset hour lends itself to poetic effect, touching 
all the common things of life with mystery, and obscuring all that is 
ugly and sordid. At Douarnenez the early summer twilight is made 
the more impressive- because after the Angelus comes leisure for 
worship, and in May, the “ Mois de Marie,” special supplications are 
made to the Virgin, whose shrine is covered with flowers. 

Nowhere in Brittany are the people more observant of religion 
than at Douarnenez. On Sundays their churches are crowded, and 
on week-days they are rarely empty. Every now and then comes 
the sound of sabots, and figures kneel with clasped hands and 
earnest faces before the sacred shrines. We visited the other 
‘churches, but the spacious parish church attracted us most, being 
the centre of the village life, and one of the few spots where the 
peasants could find solitude. 
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One evening we came upon a curiously impressive scene, unique 
even in Brittany. Outside the church was a sky of turquoise, with 
masses of purple and crimson clouds ; but within the sanctuary all 
was darkness, save for the glimmer of a solitary candle on the altar 
rails, and of others burning on a great pillar. The rays of light fell 
upon a group of women and girls listening intently to a woman 
in peasant dress who read aloud in Breton from a devotional book. 
Rembrandt would have delighted in the effect. Light fell upon the 
reader’s face, and on the faces and white caps of her listeners, and 
shone upon the figure of the dead Christ hanging on the pillar 
above. The reading finished, the woman turned to the altar and 
recited a litany, to which all the others responded, standing in the 
same position. Still facing eastward, she started a curious Breton 
chant, in which all joined ; then, after a closing prayer, the lights were 
put out one by one, and the women dispersed, each carrying a chair 
back to its place. Gradually the sound of sabots died away, but 
a few aged women lingered as though unwilling to leave the dimly 
lighted altar. 

The little hotel to which we returned seemed more than ever 
commonplace and sordid, but in spite of its primitive style, the food 
is good and the people attentive. This Hotel de Commerce has 
been the headquarters of many artists, but few had arrived when 
we were there in early summer, and from what we could learn 
elsewhere, artists are less welcome at Douarnenez than at Con- 
carneau, another centre of the sardine industry, where is a resident 
colony of artists. 

At Douarnenez there is the same ever-changing colour and con- 
stant movement as at Concarneau, but the landscape seems lower in 
tone and the people less joyous in character. Many of them belong 
to the “ Bigauden” race, of Asiatic origin, and have kept themselves 
apart from the Bretons. We saw many types of this race among 
the fishers and at the milk market, where crowds of women come 
from the surrounding country. On festive occasions their dress is 
richly embroidered and caps trimmed with long coloured ribbons ; 
but ordinarily they wear black dresses and coloured shawls, and little 
pointed caps, under which their black hair is drawn up in peculiar 
fashion. Beauty was certainly at a premium in the milk market, 
for the women’s features are usually coarse, and their skins tanned 
and wrinkled by exposure to the weather. Some women smiled at 
the strangers, but others muttered in Breton, and the sullen expres- 
sion of black eyes showed their objection to the camera. 

Douarnenez is by no means easily exhausted. There are beautiful 
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walks around, and lovely nooks by the shores of its fine bay. At 
Ploaré fishers mend their nets outside in the sunshine, and the 
countrywomen on their way to the port rest and pray at the Calvary 
in the graveyard. 

Audierne is easily reached by train, and not far distant inland 
is St. Anne la Palue, noted for its “ Pardon”—one of the most 
important in Brittany. Crowds of people come from far and near 
to this “ Pardon,” and to the blessing of the boats at Douarnenez 
in June, when the priests in stately procession come to bid God- 
speed to the fishing fleet of some eight hundred boats. 

Saturday at Douarnenez is a day full of interest. Preparations 
are made for the Dimanche, and many boats come early into 
harbour. The fish are divided between the crew, and laid out on 
the quay in primitive fashion, each man having a lot assigned to him. 
Then many of these stalwart fellows resort to the smaller inns, and 
spend their money in noisy revelry, or repair to the barbers’ shops, 
where customers gossip while being shaved in full view of passers- 
by. Every one seems glad to be on shore, away from the hard life 
they have followed since early boyhood; for the sea, with its 
treacherous beauty, its colour, and beguiling murmur, may also 
seem terrible to the fishers, even though they love its syren-like 
charm. Picture a storm off the wild Finisterre coast ; outside the 
harbour a raging sea, where boats often toss for days and nights, with 
small hope of a peaceful landing, while inside the great church 
weeping women kneel and intercede for those they love. 

But on Saturday evening at Douarnenez we saw a happier side 
of the fisher life. If twilight throws a poetic glamour, it is by moon- 
light that the town looks at its best. We saw Douarnenez “au clair 
de Ja lune” when its streets were thronged by people, and lads and 
lasses wandered—as they never dare to wander by daylight, for fear 
of village gossip—hand in hand, and arm in arm. Uplifted faces 
revealed the old story of love, reminding us of Loti’s “ Pécheur 
d’Islande.” In such a throng as this Jan and Gaud were thrown 
together by the strange fate that also held them apart, to mingle at 
last for a brief period of pure joy. 

To the poorest and meanest of these fishers, love brings a touch 
of the Divine, and though its pure gold may be mixed with alloy 
in this ignorant and passionate race, that does not concern us here. 
Enough for us that the glamour of a glorious summer night has cast 
its spell upon the world. Let us mingle with the crowd—one touch 
of nature making us kin to all that is best in the fisher-folk of 
Douarnenez. J. QUIGLEY, 
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UNLICENSED NONCONFORMIST 
SCHOOLMASTERS: 


1662 AND ONWARDS, 


N O less a man than John Locke said: “ Bartholomew Day was 

fatal to our Church and religion in throwing out a very 
great number of worthy, learned, pious, and orthodox divines.” 
Palmer, the editor and continuator of Calamy’s “ Nonconformist’s 
Memorial,” definitises the “ very great number” of Locke, by saying 
“upwards of two thousand.” The number of ejected ministers is 
usually accepted as two thousand. Apparently this estimate is 
founded on an MS. Index of Calamy which includes 2,257 names. 
But Palmer himself points out that the first edition of Calamy’s 
* Nonconformist’s Memorial” only contains in the Index (as counted 
by a critic) 696 names, and of these a fourth part afterwards con- 
formed.! Without examining into the question of the exact number 
of the ministers ejected in 1662, we may perhaps assume that 
Calamy’s list of 696 is representative of all the kinds of ejected 
ministers, even if the total ought to be placed at three times that 
number. It is little wonder if many of the ejected ministers led 
such secluded lives after ejection as to make any account of them 
absolutely unattainable. 

Taking, then, Calamy’s list as representative, attenticn may be 
called to the remarkable analysis of it by Dr. White Kennet, Bishop 
of Peterborough. Calamy’s “ Nonconformist’s Memorial” was first 
published in 1702 as “An abridgment of Mr. Baxter’s history 
of his life and times, with an account of many... ministers 
who were ejected . . . and a continuation of their history till the 
year 1691.” In 1728 appeared Dr. Kennet’s “Register and 
Chronicle Ecclesiastical and Civil,” dealing with affairs of State from 

1 The Rev. Alex. Gordon thinks Oliver Heywood may be right in estimating 
the gross total at 2,500, and adds that Baxter is probably very near the mark in 


his estimate of the number who entered on the Dissenting ministry at 1,800. 
Dict. Nat. Biog. vol. viii. p. 234. 
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1660 up to the Act of Uniformity in 1662. It is Kennet’s declared 
object to show that the sufferings of the ejected ministers had been 
greatly exaggerated. He, therefore, sets himself to present some 
matters of fact which show, as he claims, that the ejected ministers 
did not suffer to the extent ordinarily asserted, and to establish, to 
use his own terms, “the great moderation and tenderness of our 
governors civil and ecclesiastical.” Throughout these minimising 
considerations he chooses his illustrations from Calamy’s “ Abridg- 
ment.” The section which especially claims attention in connection 
with education is the tenth, which is entitled “Many others of 
the dissenting ministers were indulged and connived at, in teaching 
schools, in keeping boarders, in being tutors to young noblemen, 
and gentlemen’s sons, in setting up private academies, &c.” 

White Kennet enumerates thirty-one men named in Calamy as 
becoming schoolmasters after ejection from the Church in 1662. 
As we have seen, Calamy’s Index of his first edition was said to con- 
tain 696 names. It is likely enough that thirty-one is too small a 
number, because there was no special reason why Calamy should 
take pains to discover every case in which the ejected minister 
took up teaching as whole or part of his work for a living. So that 
the particular mention of teaching as a means of livelihood is 
probably somewhat casual, and leads us to suppose that thirty-one 
out of 696 is under rather than over the mark, 

The schools thus established were necessarily private schools. 
They were distributed up and down the country. The following 
list of places at which ejected ministers became schoolmasters is 
taken from the accounts of Calamy and White Kennet : 

Islington, Nettlebed (Oxon), Enfield (Middlesex), Blackburn, 
Bethnal Green, Rochdale, Bolton and Kirkham-in-the-Field, Dis- 
worth Grange, Stockwell, Staplegrove, Bristol, Dedham, Dorking 
(Surrey), Selcombe (Sussex), Brightling (Sussex), Merthyr, Woolwich, 
Rydmerley (Worcestershire), Clayton (Yorks), Mackworth and 
Derby, Hackney, Clifton (Bedfordshire), Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
Walkington near Hull, Hansworth (Yorks), Rathmel (Yorks), Bat- 
tersea, Mill Hill, Higham, Shelton (Oxon). 

At Islington no less than three of such schools are named. But 
it is to be remembered that many of these schools were transitory 
and fugitive, depending upon the ejected ministers being un- 
molested. Apparently, very few escaped interference for long at a 
time. Then when the time came for flight to another place the 
school was transferred or broken upe 

It is not likely that these schools were large, but they consisted 
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of the children of those who had sufficient intellectual and moral 
courage to dare to face the laws against open Nonconformity. 
There were many who accepted the position of Nonconformists who 
sent their children to the recognised public grammar schools, but 
the parents who risked the notoriety of letting their boys go to the 
school of the ejected minister identified themselves with his fortunes 
and shared his risks. 

It is evident that the recognised public schools, especially the 
small grammar schools, would suffer in all probability in two ways. 
First, in a restriction of their c/enté/e ; secondly, in the loss of boys 
of more than average ability. With regard tothe latter aspect, Non- 
conformists in the first instance undoubtedly possessed in their 
ranks families of the stability which is engendered by readiness to 
face persecution or, at any rate, loss of reputation for conventional 
orthodoxy. 

Since the ordinary, endowed, smaller schools would suffer, it is 
not surprising that steps should be taken to invoke the strong arm 
of the law against these intruders into schoolmastering, who might 
be a real danger in poaching on the domain of the recognised and 
licensed teachers. Licensing of teachers was entirely in the hands 
of the bishop of each diocese. By the Constitutions and Canons 
Ecclesiastical of 1603 (No. Ixxvii.) it is enacted, “No man shall 
teach either in public school or private house, but such as shall be 
allowed by the bishop of the diocese, or ordinary of the place, under 
his hand and seal, being found meet as well for his learning and 
dexterity in teaching as for sober and honest conversation, and also 
for right understanding of God’s true religion.” In Article Ixxviii. it 
is expressly declared that when a curate who is either “ master of 
arts or bachelor of arts, or is otherwise well able to teach youth, 
and will willingly do so, for the better increase of his living, and 
training up of children in principles of true religion,” that such 
curates are to have a monopoly of such teaching, except in country 
towns where there is a public school.! 


1 Article Ixxix. on the Duty of Schoolmasters is as follows : 

‘¢ All schoolmasters shall teach in English or Latin, as the children are able 
to bear, the larger or shorter Catechism heretofore by public authority set forth. 
And as often as any sermon shall be upon holy and festival days within the parish 
where they teach they shall bring their scholars to the church when such sermon 
shall be made, and there see them quietly and soberly behave themselves; and 
shall examine them at times convenient, after their return, what they have borne 
away of such sermons. Upon other days, and at other times, they shall train them up 
with such sentences out of Holy Scripture as shall be most expedient to induce them 
to all godliness ; and they shall teach the grammar set forth by King Henry VIIL, 
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How far curates had availed themselves of this prior right to 
school-teaching it is difficult to say, but it is easy to see that 
incumbents of church livings would join the masters “ allowed ” for 
the public schools in their case against the Nonconformist school- 
masters teaching without the bishop’s licence. 

It is not, therefore, surprising to find an attack on these Noncon- 
formists, thusinvading vested interests. In 1663 appeared “A Discourse 
concerning Schools and Schoolmasters offered to publick Considera- 
tion.”! It is written with much spirit, and contains some matter on 
schoolmasters which has both professional and pedagogical interest, 
of which I will give some quotations later on in an appendix to this 
article. The writer begins by a plea for further educational facilities. 
“Tt may,” he says, “justly provoke the admiration of any consider- 
ing person, that all sorts of people should be so remiss in this point, 
that amongst other provisions they seem to look upon education as 
the least necessary, and think that charge lost which is spent in 
breeding their children. . . . It must needs pity any Christian heart 
to see the little dirty infantry which swarms up and down in alleys 
and lanes, with curses and ribaldry in their mouths, and other ill 
rude behaviour, as if they were intended to put off their humanity 
and to degenerate into brutes. What hopes may we entertain of 
posterity, when the better sort are sent over to foreign schools of 
vice, to learn fashions, to court mistresses, dance @ /a mode, and 
swear with a grace; and the worser sort. are sent no whither, but 
learn to imitate and outdo those sorry examples they have at home?” 

Such a commencement seems to promise a readiness to welcome 
with public spirit any new body of efficient teachers, but any such 
expectation is dispelled when the writer pleads simply and solely for 





and continued in the times of King Edward VI., and Queen Elizabeth of noble 
memory, and none other. And if any schoolmaster, being licensed, and having 
subscribed as aforesaid, shall offend in any of the premises, or either speak, write, 
or teach against anything whereunto he hath formerly subscribed (if upon admoni- 
tion by the ordinary he do not amend and reform himself), let him be suspended 
from teaching school any longer.” 

1 By Marchamont Needham or Nedham, who was born in 1620, educated at 
Burford School, and entered All Souls’ College, Oxford, as a chorister 1634, took 
B.A. degree 1637, became usher at Merchant Taylors’ School, and then under- 
clerk in Gray’s Inn. He also studied medicine, and practised as a physician 
after the Restoration, but his chief interest was that of journalism and pam- 
phleteering. Nedham was quite equal to writing for the Parliament or the King, 
and can hardly be said to have been trusted by either party. The ‘* Discourse ” 
discloses Nedham in the mood of ultra-constitutionalist. (See Dict. Nat. Biog. 
vol, xl. p. 159, from which these details of Nedham are taken.) 
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public schools. ‘I should propose,” he says, “ that there should be 
no allowance for anyone whatsoever to keep a private school, upon 
his own account, unless it be the clerk of the parish, whose office it 
should be (with an allowance for it) to teach all children of the 
parish at certain hours each day to write and read, and that by the 
direction and under the inspection of the minister ; and on Saturdays 
to prepare them for their public answering in the church to the 
Catechism questions ; and that when children are thus instructed in 
their own parish they should be then sent to some public school, 
unless the parent were of an estate to keep a tutor (to be approved 
by the bishop) in his house, or were of so low a fortune that he 
could not be at the charge of breeding his child a scholar. For 
without question many of those whistling undertakers that appear not 
in public stations, but venture out upon their own private bottom, 
besides that they drain the public schools, to their great hindrance and 
discouragement, citizens being easily pleased with anything that is new- 
Sangled ; may very well be suspected to have no honest warrantable 
design, if they be well inquired into.” 

The way is thus open to an attack on the Nonconformist school- 
masters. With the Church Canons against them, and the Act of 
Uniformity more than confirming the Canons of 1603, their case 
before the law, both civil and ecclesiastical, seems to have been less 
than doubtful.! This “ Discourse,” written a year after the Act of 
Uniformity, continues: “ There are at this time about the city 
several masters of private schools, which have been and are still 
Covenanters, Presbyterians, Nonconformists ; some of whom have 
been outed out of other men’s places for schism, who yet are 
encouraged by the confluence of youth from the city and by the 
favour of some Noble Families : one at Clapham, one at Tottenham 
High Cross, one or two at Chelsea, one or two at Newington, one at 
least at Hackney, &c., and so (as I am told) ¢hroughout the whole 
kingdom those of that party are designing the same course. Whether 


1 Article XI. of the Act of Uniformity reads : 

‘¢ And if any schoolmaster or other person instructing or teaching youth in 
any private house or family as a tutor or schoolmaster shall instruct or teach any 
youth as a tutor or schoolmaster, before licence obtained from his respective arch- 
bishop, bishop, or ordinary of the diocese, according to the laws and statutes of 
this realm (for which he shall pay twelve pence only), and before such subscription 
or acknowledgment made as aforesaid: then every such schoolmaster and other 
instructing and teaching as aforesaid shall, for the first offence, suffer three months’ 
imprisonment, without bail or mainprize ; and for every second and other such 
offence shall suffer three months’ imprisonment, without bail or mainprize, and 
also forfeit to his Majesty the sum of five pounds.” 
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this be the fault of the under (law) officers . . . or whether it be the 
craft and cunning of these Merchants of the Faction, who rather than 
sit out will play any game, I am not able to discern. . . . However, 
it hath a very ill face, and portends unluckily enough to the peace 
of the Nation, shat there are suffered such Seminaries of Faction, as 
if it were designed that Posterity should retrieve the Good Old Cause, 
and the children should carry on the Work of the Lord in the 
following generation, which hath proved too hot in ours (Thanks 
be to God) for the fathers’ fingers. W// not these suffering Brethren 
have a fair opportunity of being revenged on the Reverend Fathers of 
our Church for their severity in turning them out of unjust livings by 
training youth to a contempt of Church Authority and Order, and 
keeping on foot Nurseries (like Barkstead’s regiment) of those who may 
hereafter make up a Schismatical Army?” 

No one can deny that from the point of view advocated the case 
for persecution is put suasively. ‘Traditionally no one could teach 
school without the bishop’s licence. Legally, by the Act of 
Uniformity, the tradition was reinforced. The Nonconformist could 
not apply for the licence, whatever his teaching qualifications. There 
was only the way out for him: the law might be against him, but 
he might evade it, or it might not be pressed against him, It is the 
object of the “ Discourse concerning Schools and Schoolmasters ” to 
urge that leniency in the enforcement of the law against Noncon- 
formist schoolmasters would be a menace to the commonwealth. 

‘‘My Lords,” the writer proceeds, apparently addressing the 
bishops, “you had much better have continued them in the Pulpit ; 
they will do ten times more mischief now amongst the Lambs than they 
could have done amongst the Sheep. What they did then was like 
stealing of standing corn out of the Field, but rubbing the Ears; but 
what they do now is stealing the Seed, the next year’s crop, which 
the Civil Law hath determined to be a far greater theft. They have 
sufficiently spoiled the present Age, must they now be turned loose 
to spoil the next Age too? If those Spirits by their Religious canting 
could carry away Men and Women from their obedience to the 
Father of their Country and from the bosom of their Mother the 
Church, ah! my Lords, Are they to be trusted with the children? 
I am of Opinion that if the Vicar-General would instead of school- 
licences give them licences to practise Physic, he might do the whole 
Nation a very good office.' For by this means, those of their own 

? This surely implies that some so-called Nonconformists actually obtained 
school-licences. But they certainly cannot have had much reputation with a 


clientéle of convinced Nonconformist views. As to licences for physicians, the 
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tribe being the onely persons that would probably make use of them, 
they might in some reasonable time give a fair account of the whole 
Fraternity ; as we used to rid our houses of Rats, by teaching one to 
eat Rat’s flesh, and then hanging a bell about his neck, he will never 
give over till he have ferreted all the gang away.” 

Curiously enough, White Kennet alleges, as an ameliorating 
circumstance to the sufferings of the Nonconformists, the fact that 
“not a few” ministers turned their course of life and studies to the 
practise of physic, “and thereby lived and died in greater plenty and 
credit than if they had continued in their former stations.” Kennet 
gathers together a list of thirty ejected ministers who thus became 
physicians, a number almost the same as that of the schoolmasters as 
recorded in Calamy. Calamy relates of one of these practitioners, 
apparently without any sense of humour: “Seldom did he visit his 
patients without reading a lecture of divinity to them and praying 
with them.” But of another he relates, quite contrary to Mr. 
Marchamont Nedham’s forecast: “Even they that hated him on 
the account of his preaching as a Nonconformist, yet loved him for 
the sake of their bodies.” But it does not appear improbable that 
men who were suspects, as were the silenced ministers, would have 
to show a skill higher than that of the average of the profession they 
adopted if they were to hold their own. At any rate, this must have 
been the case where they obtained the respect and support of those 
whe differed from them in religious opinions. 

One attack made upon the Nonconformist schools cannot be 
passed by. Nedham says “that some of the schoolmasters pretend 
not to meddle with the instruction, but leave that to a little officer, 
some puny fellow they get from the University, who may subscribe 
according to the Act, while themselves keep their own conscience 
free to the Godly design.”! He maintains that there is real danger, 
even if they are without knowledge of letters, in their “ hums and 
haws, in their graces and family exercises, it being so familiar with 
men of that principle to sow sedition in their very prayers.” In 
short, to use his own words, “those who were censured unfit for 
Church-work ought to be judged much less fit for the work of the 
school.” 





Statute 3 Henry VIII. c. 11, gave Bishops and their Vicars-General the right of 
licensing physicians and surgeons in their several dioceses. In 1665 Archbishop 
Sheldon required the bishops of his province to enquire whether all physicians 
practising were licensed. 

1 One such instance given by Calamy is Mr. Isaac Bedford. ‘*He took 
scholars to board, and employed a Conformist to teach them.” He died at 
Clifton (Beds) about 1657. 
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The following is the peroration of Marchamont Nedham’s 
“‘ Discourse ” : 

*“ T shall conclude with an humble address to those in place and 
power (it being not impossible that some such may chance to let 
fall their eye on this paper): That the Honourable Court of Parlia- 
ment would, as they tender the peace of these kingdoms, and the 
preservation of their own good laws, lay to heart and take into 
serious consideration the necessity of wholesome institutions for our 
children ; that they would give public schools a public coun- 
tenance, and remove those grievances which they labour under, by 
settling handsome salaries and establishing some kind of uniformity. 
That they would not suffer those seeds to be scattered in the minds 
of youth which have in these late years produced such a harvest of 
mischiefs and confusions (upon this ground that royal clemency is to 
be limited to persons, not to be extended to principles). That they 
would take up that noble design of perpetuating themselves in a 
well-bred posterity: and lastly, that they would not be slow in a 
business of so great and quick concernment, the hopes of the next 
Age lying at stake, children growing up into men apace ; and what is 
taken in now being hardly cured hereafter, the elder sort affording 
very few examples of conversion. That especially the Right Reverend 
the Bishops would not onely provide for the sheep but take care that 
the lambs may be fed, as the great Shepherd and Bishop gives them 
order. That they would in their dioceses visit schools as well as 
churches, and encourage youth in virtue. That they would please 
to use their power for detecting the frauds of trustees and for 
restoring to schools their rights. And in fine, That they would 
enjoin their ordinaries to be very strict and careful what masters they 
admit, how they are qualified and affected to (the) present government 
both of Church and State. For he that is an Enemy of one can be 
no Friend to the other. And to call, especially all private Teachers 
and schoolmasters (whatever their pretence may be) to a public 
account ; it being found a task almost impossible by all methods 
the Church of England can use to recover those persons to a sound 
orthodox sense whose Childhood hath been poisoned and prepossessed 
with schism.” 

But Nedham’s “ Discourse,” interesting as it is as a document 
showing the feeling that existed in the violent partisans against the 
unlicensed Nonconformist schoolmasters, cannot be accepted as a 
fair statement of the case. To mention only a few instances from 
Calamy. Some of those men driven to schoolmasters’ work were 
distinguished scholars. 
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Ralph Button, for instance, had been Professor of Geometry in 
Gresham College from 1643 to 1648. In that year he was chosen 
as Proctor in the University of Oxford. In the same year he became 
Canon of Christchurch and University Orator, yet after the Restora- 
tion he was ejected from his office in the University and removed to 
Brentford. For teaching two knight’s sons in his house he was about 
six months in gaol. Later, “on the Indulgence, he kept an 
Academy at Islington, where Sir John Jekyll was one of his pupils.” 
He died in 1680. 

Another instance is Edmund Thorpe, M.A., Christ’s College, 
Cainbridge. He had “many” boarders after his ejectment. “ Many 
gentlemen in Kent and Surrey sent their children to him.” What is 
more remarkable, Calamy informs us that three conforming ministers 
sent their children to his school, and one of these on his death-bed 
desired Mr. Thorpe to be the guardian of his two sons, “ which trust 
he discharged with great faithfulness.” 

As a third instance, take the case of Mr. Samuel Birch, at one 
time chaplain of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, who, ejected from 
Bampton, Oxon, hired a house at Shelton, “where he fixed in 
May 1664, and had a good number of boarders. In 1665 the 
churchwardens of the parish, by the direction of Mr. Grove, the 
minister, presented him to the Bishop’s Court for not communicating 
at Church, and for teaching school. But the Chancellor was very 
civil to him . . . and he was dismissed. He was inclined to have 
removed to his native place near Manchester, where he had a small 
estate ; but the gentlemen of the parish would not suffer him to 
leave that county. They placed him in a large mansion-house in 
the neighbourhood . . . and sent their sons to him for education 
(a service for which he was peculiarly qualified), and he remained 
there till the time of his death, having his house continually full of 
young nobility and gentry from many parts of the nation. Fourteen 
of those who had been his scholars were in Parliament the same 
session, in the reign of Queen Anne, and some of her chief ministers 
were of the number. . . . One of these gentlemen told Mr. Tanner 
(a grandson of Mr. Birch) at the time when the Dissenters were so much 
inveighed against in Parliament, ‘that his grandfather was the best 
Christian, the best scholar, and the most gentleman-like master he 
ever knew.’ And others who had their education under him in like 
manner often expatiated in his commendation. However, he could 
never be at rest till the last years of his life, but was perpetually 
molested either by the deputy-lieutenants or the Bishops of Oxford 
or the gentlemen of Doctors’ Commons. He was once imprisoned, 
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but some gentlemen in the neighbourhood gave bail for him, and he 
was liberated the next day.” 

Now, if these accounts represent the typical early unlicensed 
Nonconformist schoolmasters, it will be seen that they must be con- 
sidered as an important element in the progress of educational work 
in England in the latter half of the seventeenth century. Such 
examples show the success of the typical Nonconformist schools in 
their work. It would seem probable that they were successful also 
numerically, for, in 1665, Archbishop Sheldon issued orders to the 
Bishops of his province concerning schoolmasters and instructors of 
youth to get full statistics of all free schools and the names of all 
teachers in the public schools, together with the full statement as to 
their licences and as to whether they frequented the public prayers 
of the Church and caused their scholars to do the same. What is 
perhaps historically of particular interest about this order is that an 
inquiry is specifically made with regard to “public mistresses of 
schools and instructors and teachers of young maids or women.” 
This is probably the first occasion on which an interest is manifested 
officially in girls’ education. 

In 1672 Archbishop Sheldon sends, further, a letter to his 
suffragans, enjoining in the king’s name, “That (by the most 
effectual remedies that may be) such as without licence, either 
publicly or privately, teach school within your lordships’ or their 
Officers’ jurisdiction, be forthwith proceeded against, according to 
such rules as are prescribed unto us for their restraint.” 

This letter coming ten years after the Act of Uniformity would 
seem to show from the Archbishop’s point of view a certain trouble- 
some success of the unlicensed schools, numerically. 


APPENDIX. 


PasSAGES OF EDUCATIONAL INTEREST FROM NEDHAM’S 
‘Ss DISCOURSE CONCERNING SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS.”” 


I—The Schoolmasters’ Stipend. 


‘* Tis the salary which makes schools and learning flourish. Chi ben paga, 
ben impara, says the Italian. The conscience of doing public service and 
satisfaction of discharging one’s duty is not a sufficient recompence for the toil 
of teaching. In Courts of Law and Equity no under-clerk or inferior officer’s 
place but may vie, for the profits of it, with the fairest pension of any public 
school. Ministers themselves, who instruct us to expect future rewards, yet 
without a fair present maintenance would fall into the contempt of the vulgar, and 
their labours prove ineffectual. And this is the case of schools; no employment 
more publicly useful, none more toilsome and painful ; yet no one more slighted 
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even to reproach ; no one less rewarded or regarded. *Tis a great scandal to 
the nation, and certainly as great a grievance (if rightly considered) that no one 
sort of men are greater sufferers in this kind than schoolmasters. Yet this must 
be said in commendation of our ancestors, that their provision was very competent 
and that the endowment of schools was in proportion to the estates of those 
times very fair and honourable. When workmen wrought for a penny a day; 
when that land which is now worth 40s. or 50s. an acre was then thought a 
dear bargain at 10 groats ; when everything was cheap but money; forty pounds 
per annum was a fair livelihood and better then than £200 now perhaps... . 
[Now] Trustees and Governors in the several corporations share the improvements 
amongst themselves, take all above the salary for lawful prize, and leave the 
master to the bare old allowance, notwithstanding the vast increase of the old 
rents. So that by this means schools are become impropriations, and laymen 
(ignorant fellows) run away with the encouragements of learning, and receive 
the rewards of the master’s industry.” 


IT.— Methods of Teaching— Uniformity of Text-books. 


‘¢ They do almost in all countries entertain the same grammar, and go by a 
certain rule of teaching. Despauter obtains in France, Alvarez in Spain, and all 
England over, heretofore, Lilly and Camden were in the hands of youth. And 
indeed there is the same reason for uniformity in School as in Church, the variety 
of methods (supposing they were all severally in themselves very good) doing 
very much mischief, by not only distracting young heads and discouraging them 
and putting them back upon their removes to new masters, but also making a 
fundamental difference in their course as they proceed to other studies. I have 
heard that a Bishop at an examination in a public school, receiving an answer out 
of the common road, from a child which had come lately from a private school, 
made this reply, ‘ What,’ says he, ‘ Puritanism in schools, too?’ And so it is 
with us now, since these licentious times have overthrown all order, and broken 
us into so many sects and factions, the schools have been infected with that fanatic 
itch, and like Independent Congregations have been variously administered by new 
Lights, according to the fancy of the several teachers, that I dare say there are as 
many Grammars taught as there are grammarians to teach, if not more. It would 
be well if these loose brooms were gathered again, if not into the old yet into 
some one Model. ’Tis likely enough the old way may have some inconvenience, 
many defects and redundances ; why may not the same course be taken by us as 
by the States of Holland, who upon such an occasion employed Vossius to revise 
and mend and complete the old Grammars both Greek and Latin, which are now 
accordingly read in the Low Country schools? Or, for better satisfaction, what 
if the Convocation should please to order some of their number, taking to their 
assistance some of the most able masters, well experienced in teaching, either to 
correct what is amiss in the old Institution, or to draw up a new body of rules 
and system of that art, with the advantage of later inventions? It would be a 
thing not unworthy the care of Churchmen, and that for which posterity would 
pay thanks totheirmemory. Some eminent divines in former ages have descended 
to that care, Dr. Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, Erasmus, Cardinal Wolsey, &c. In 
the meantime I shall appeal to any man of sober judgment, whether it be con- 
sistent with the Nation’s good to banish schism out of the Church and countenance 
it in schools ; and whether our English youth, which is thus nursed up in faction, 
is like to be well taught.” 
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ITI.— The Qualifications of Schoolmasters. 


‘* What difficulties the work [of teaching] hath in it, to encounter all kinds of 
tempers, and improve all sorts of wits, to be imgeniorum et morum artifices, to 
fashion minds and manners, to cultivate rude soil, and dispose youth to virtuous 
behaviour against their natural inclinations; what cares and pains, what great 
abilities of prudence and skill and all virtue, what a cycle of knowledge it 
requires to instruct others in the grounds of literature, to raise their parts, to 
heighten their fancy, to fix their thoughts, and to crane their genius to the pitch, 
and so prepare them for the public service, is athing more easily discoursed than 
considered, more talked of than taken notice of.” 


LV.—Encyclopedism and the Master. 


** As schools now are, the master takes too much upon him, and more than he 
can possibly, with any credit, discharge. For you shall see in most schools but a 
master and an usher, and sometimes but one set over a company of boys, whose 
capacities and ingenies may be sorted perhaps into seven or eight classes. It 
is not possible one or two men (let them work their hearts out) should suffice 
to this duty. Wherefore, if it were so ordered that every great school might 
have for each form a master who might be as the intelligence of that sphere, and 
wheel it about with him through the whole encyclopedy of school-learning (with 
a rector or president over them all), the work would go on with great facility and 
cheerfulness, and no less success.” 


Vi—The supply of Masters and the Division of Labour, 


‘* It would be very feasible to have in every great town almost such a school, or 
at least one or two in acounty. To instance: What were it for King’s College 
to supply Eton School, New College to supply Winchester School, with half a 
dozen young masters, who might, as they ripened each his company, return back 
to his college, and then, if his superiors shall judge fit, go on with those that are 
taken for the University, through the course of Philosophy? And so out of 
Christ Church in Oxford, and Trinity in Cambridge, seven or eight, or halfa 
score of young men would not be missed: who, if they were employed in 
Westminster School, which furnishes both those colleges, might, by dealing the 
work amongst so many hands, make it very light and prosperous ; and so of other 
Free Schools, especially those that send scholars to certain colleges.” 


FOSTER WATSON. 
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“THE WEB OF EMPIRE.” 


Britain’s myriad voices call, 

Sons be welded each and all 

Into one Imperial whole ; 

One with Britain, heart and soul, 

One flag, one life, one fleet, one throne. 


HOUGH the writer who has cynically described patriotism as 
love of one’s own country, and imperialism as love of other 
people’s country, might attempt to belittle the recent Colonial tour as 
merely globe-trotting ix excelsis, yet few thinking people will deny 
its political and even national value. Indeed, this visit of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales to Greater Britain may most emphati- 
cally be described by'the much-abused term, “epoch-making.” It is 
unique, not only in its extent and importance, but in its political 
significance. We might search all history in vain to find an historic 
parallel. There is certainly none in modern times, and indeed the 
travels of Alexander the Great or the Emperor Hadrian seem to 
afford the nearest parallel. 

As we all know, the object of the Colonial tour was twofold— 
to express the sympathy of the Mother Country at the fulfilment of 
the national aspirations of its Australian sons, and, secondly, to 
testify to the gratitude of the Empire for the timely aid afforded us 
in our war with the Boer Republics; and not even the national 
mourning could interfere with this national undertaking. It may be 
said without exaggeration that the visit of the heir to the throne is 
one of the principal landmarks in the history of Greater Britain, 
only second in importance to the foundation of the Australian 
Commonwealth, in the first year of the twentieth century—that year 
which has seen a congeries of states, hitherto separated by local 
jealousies, imbued with a spirit of united patriotism, and welded into 
one imperial whole by the fire of the battle-field. 

The advantages of federation among a series of Colonies which 
form one nation, not only geographically, but in race, speech, and 
political institutions, seem almost too obvious to be insisted upon. 
It adds much to their dignity as a nation; it enables Australia to 
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have a common system of national defence against foreign powers ; 
and it is the only way of settling certain questions absolutely essential 
to the well-being of Australia as a nation, but whose solution has 
hitherto been prevented by inter-Colonial jealousies. 

Some subsidiary advantages of the tour are not perhaps so patent. 
Someone has cynically observed that the chief economical value of 
war is that it teaches us geography. If that aphorism be true, then 
the Colonial visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales has taught us 
more geography than a hundred years of continuous warfare in every 
quarter of the globe. 

We are all now aware, for instance, that Aden is an outlying 
portion of India, that Ceylon is a Crown Colony quite distinct from 
the Indian Empire, that Montreal is on an island, and that New- 
foundland is not a province of the Canadian Dominion. We have 
all learned, like the famous Duke of Newcastle, that Cape Breton is 
an island: ‘ Dear me, Cape Breton an island ; how surprising! I 
must run and tell His Majesty that Cape Breton is an island!” 
exclaimed the minister. 

The educational value is shown too in other respects. We are 
no longer of opinion that emus or kangaroos are to be found on 
their native heath within a few hours’ drive of Sydney or Melbourne, 
or that ostriches are to be encountered in the suburbs of Capetown. 
We can all laugh at the worthy statesman who, in a recent speech in 
the House of Lords, incidentally informed his hearers that Wallaby 
was the New Zealand name for a Maori half-caste ! 

In this memorable journey of some 45,000 miles over seas and 
lands the Prince of Wales and his charming consort may be said, 
if the obviousness of the metaphor be pardoned, to have put the 
coping-stone on the bridge of Empire. It is significant, too, and 
this was no doubt intentional, that the Royal travellers did not set 
foot on a single inch of foreign soil, with the one exception of the 
visit (but zncognito) to the American side of Niagara. Even Egypt 
need not be excepted, for the Royal party did not once land during 
the passage of the “ Great Ditch.” 

In “The Web of Empire,”! a colourless and somewhat perfunctory 
record of this emphatically grand tour, Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace seems to have lost an opportunity. He has contented him- 
self with a bare record of what was actually one of the most signifi- 
cant voyages ever undertaken by the personal representative of a great 
Sovereign. Indeed, there is little to distinguish the work, except in its 
praiseworthy freedom from the vernacular of the descriptive reporter 


1 London: Macmillan & Co. 
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of Royal functions, from the bound-up volumes of newspaper articles 
with which the special correspondents have already more than satis- 
fied our curiosity. 

Surely it is not too much to expect from an author of Sir Donald’s 
attainments and experience—one who has seen men and cities in 
every quarter of the globe—something more than the bare record of 
the doings and movements of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
No doubt Sir Donald was hampered by the fact that the work is a 
semi-official record, and also by the diary form of the book, but 
still the fact remains that a magnificent subject has been treated 
most inadequately. 

It is disappointing, and, if it may not be disloyal to say so, dis- 
tinctly tedious, to have to wade through what is little more than an 
apotheosis of the Court Circular, whose interest is greatly dis- 
counted by the full reports of the special correspondents at the 
time. Although a semi-official record is necessary, it would not be 
too much to expect that the author should have supplemented it 
with some chapters for which the many phases of what was essentially 
an epoch-making voyage offer many texts. We should naturally like 
to have the views of a trained administrator and diplomat like Sir 
Donald Wallace on the political and social significance of the tour, 
some reflections on the probable outcome of the voyage and its 
effect on our relations with the Colonies, and kindred topics. We 
look for these in vain. Indeed, the only portion which is not a mere 
narrative is a short excursus on the Colonial Federation Question. 
This burning and exceedingly complex question is, however, so 
admirably and luminously discussed that the reader’s disappoint- 
ment with the shortcomings of the volume is rendered the more 
poignant. 

Then Sir Donald Wallace possesses such a gift of graphic descrip- 
tion that readers will the more regret that he indulges in it so seldom. 
His description of Buddha’s tooth at Kandy is a good illustration 
of his descriptive powers, and is well worth quoting : 


The temple chamber in which is enshrined this precious relic—a relic which 
has a continuous authentic history of more than two thousand years—is very 
small, capable of holding barely a dozen persons. 

No attempt has been made to appeal to the imagination and give the place an 
air of mystery by means of dim religious light and similar scenic appliances. 
Unlike the priests of certain other confessions, the Singhalese servants of Buddha 
have not yet come to recognise the religious importance of an impressive, artistic 
mise-en-scone in rites and ceremonies, I am assured that in this respect a great 
change is taking place, in consequence of a curious Buddhistic revival throughout 
the island, and that a few European converts are teaching the simple-minded 
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native priesthood something of the wisdom of the serpent. If such a change is 
really taking place, it has not yet affected the surroundings of the Holy Tooth. 
As we enter the little apartment we find it brilliantly lit up and intensely hot. 
Facing the entrance stand two priests in yellow robes, and one of the chiefs whom 
we saw in the audience hall, a lay trustee of the temple, in the fantastic dress 
already described. Before them is a piece of furniture closely resembling an 
elephant’s howdah, and on it the object of the profoundest veneration of the great 
Buddhist world. It is a piece of ivory about two inches long, suggesting by its 
form the tusk of some wild animal rather than a human tooth, poised on a bit of 
gold wire which rises from the centre of a gold lotus-flower, the leaves of which 
close around it when not exposed for veneration. It is flanked by two large 
candelabra, and near it is the bell-shaped golden shrine, the cover of the flower, 
in which it usually reposes. 


The actual voyage has been described ad nauseam, so I will only 
venture to touch upon a few of the incidents of this remarkable 
journey. 

It is not generally known that the route was largely influenced by 
the prosaic question of coaling, and that but for this important con- 
sideration the visit to Mauritius, Durban, and Cape Town would not 
have taken place. 

The two chief goals of the historic voyage were, of course, Australia 
and Canada. The “ Ophir” must have a naval escort of fast cruisers, 
which, of course, require coaling stations at moderate distances. The 
original intention was to sail direct from New Zealand to British 
Columbia, the direct route to Canada, but on this ocean coaling 
stations are few and far between. Then it would have been neces- 
sary for the Royal travellers to leave the “ Ophir” at Vancouver, as 
it would be obviously impossible to bring her round to the Atlantic 
coastin time. It was found then that the only practicable course 
was to enter Canada from the St. Lawrence and go by rail to British 
Columbia and back. 

Just as the prevailing impression of every Colonial who revisits 
our shores is that we at home are so cribbed, cabined, and confined, 
and expresses his amazement that we can enjoy life in such a 
cramped environment, so with the “ Ophir” travellers. Everyone 
was chiefly struck with the spaciousness and largeness of the Colonies 
—everywhere there seemed “ample space and verge enough,” whether 
in bush, veldt, or prairie, or in the great towns—from Melbourne and 
Sydney down to Christchurch and Durban. This sentiment was 
convincingly presented by Canon Dalton in his speech on the Royal 
tour at the Royal Colonial Institute : 

“ Each of these cities spreads itself over an acreage quite pro- 
digious to our insular conceptions. The extent of the public parks 
and botanical gardens, the breadth of the roads, and each house for 
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miles along them on either side standing in its own little garden for 
the most part, are most remarkable. They thus spread themselves 
up the surrounding hills, or over the plains as the case may be, 
without any regard to distance, for everywhere the cable electric trams 
and a perfected telephone system form a wonderful network of con- 
venience, and everyone seems to be using one or other of these all 
day long and often far into the night. One consequence of this is 
that the population even of the towns live far more largely in the 
open air than here at home. Their physical strength and vigour, and 
perhaps their general outlook upon life, are thereby enlarged and 
invigorated, certainly the action of the pulse and thought is accele- 
rated. The congested state of our English towns presents a contrast 
full of meaning, both as to their past and their future. The popu- 
lation of the whole of Australia, for instance, is under four millions, 
or less than are to be found crowded together in the Metropolitan 
area of London alone ; and these fringe the outskirts of an island 
continent larger than the whole of Europe.” 

But there is a reverse to the medal, and the monotonous, tame, 
and, indeed, almost sordid features of the more unsettled parts of 
Victoria and New South Wales are discreetly touched upon. These 
aspects are apt, perhaps, to be ignored by the ordinary tourist, and 
the author’s criticism may serve a useful purpose: 


The country through which we pass is decidedly monotonous, and it has, like 
the towns, an unfinished, untidy look. The foliage is scraggy, and in many 
places hundreds of ring-barked trees, which are doomed to be removed as 
cumberers of the ground, hold up their bare, white arms disconsolately against 
the clear blue sky, as if protesting against their unhappy fate. As they are 
neither useful nor beautiful, their protest is not likely to attract much attention. 
They must make way for the requirements of pastoral industry, which is more 
lucrative than forest conservation. Even the venerable gnarled patriarch which 
is occasionally to be met with, and which might well be left as a harmless orna- 
ment to the landscape, is treated with no more respect than its commonplace 
neighbours. The human habitations, standing singly near the clearings or 
clustering together in villages, are as unpicturesque as the vegetation. They are 
mostly small, bare, one-storied, wooden houses roofed with corrugated iron or 
shingles, direct lineal descendants of the early squatter’s shanty, and no attempt 
is made to give them a homely, comfortable look. Evidently the rural popula- 
tion have still in them a good deal of the rough pioneer element, and they have 
not yet found time to develop the sense of the beautiful even in its lower form of 
a love of tidiness and neatness, A very small pecuniary expenditure and a very 
moderate amount of manual labour would suffice to transform these box-like 
dwellings into pretty cottage-homes. In the suburbs of the cities there are 
already premonitory signs of this transformation, but in the bush, even within 
sight of a great trunk line of railway, only the bare necessaries of existence seem 
to be thought of, so far as house construction is concerned. The change may 
perhaps come soon, for things move quickly in Australia. 
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There was occasionally so much to be done in Australia by the 
Royal party in a limited time that the formal receptions were some- 
times “rushed” in a somewhat undignified fashion. This was 
especially the case in the visit to Ballarat, the humorous episodes 
of which were duly appreciated by the local chroniclers. 

Rapidity of action was evidently the mot d’ordre during the visit 
to the “gold-reef city” of Victoria : 


The Royal and Vice-regal parties had a few seconds’ start of the general 
public when the race was resumed, but several high officials very narrowly 
escaped being left at the port, owing to undue anxiety to get off well. Mr. 
Peacock, the State Premier, skipped into somebody else’s cab, and lost several 
lengths before he could recover the consequences of his error; Mr. and Mrs. 
Barton could be seen dodging about between horses’ heads and tails; and even 
Mr.. Kirton was obliged to abandon his usual air of sangfroid as he hastened to 
jump up behind on a drag. The next lap was about three-quarters of a mile in 
length, and, as there were already indications that the municipal authorities 
intended to remodel the programme to some extent, there was ample need for 
the haste which all the spectators on wheels and on horseback made to get over 
the ground. 

Lord Hopetoun’s carriage horses can trot up to a very bright pace, and the 
escort of the troopers and police had to maintain a hand-gallop to keep in front 
of them, while pelting along behind came the general public, who were deter- 
mined not to lose sight of Royalty, inasmuch as they might never get the chance 
again, The proceedings, indeed, resembled in a startling degree an ancient 
Roman chariot race, with the addition of a few meteoric bicyclists to add 
piquancy to the event. 


Perhaps the most interesting portion of the book deals with the 
New Zealand visit, and some vivid pictures are given of the Maoris. 
In one of these chapters some curious etymological lore is ingeniously 
interpolated : 


In adopting foreign words the Maoris apply to them the phonetic principles of 
their own wonderfully soft language. V becomes W, C becomes K, L becomes 
R, the English R is generally eliminated as inaudible, and immediately after 
each consonant is placed a vowel. Hence Victoria is transformed into Wikitoria, 
and the Duke of Cornwall and York into te tiuku o kanawara ioka. These last 
words, written without capitals, and consequently mistaken for ordinary Maori 
words, sorely puzzled me the first time I encountered them, and the dictionaries 
and grammars gave me, of course, no assistance. 


- The Maori war-dances, though often described, are invested with 
new interest in Sir Donald’s lively description. In one of the songs 
the military situation in South Africa was amusingly interpreted : 

Oho 
Russia is beaten and Germany confounded, 
And Tommy Boer is checkmated. 


Ah: Your tongue lolled out in the day of your Cefiance, 
But now your head is plunged into the mud. 
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I struggle with Kruger, 

He is my karaka-berry boiled red and ready for eating, 
In the eighth month of the year. 

It is closed. A-u. A-u. 

Itisopen. A-u. A-u. 

Let the traitor flee 

To the furthest depths of Africa, 

And as he flees let him turn 

To gaze at me in terror. 


It is perhaps a little invidious to attempt to appraise the loyalty 
of the different Colonies, as manifested by the public receptions and 
other national demonstrations, but most will agree that, though the 
universal enthusiasm of the great cities of Australia, and the 
enormous crowds, massed for miles in the magnificently decorated 
streets of Melbourne or Sydney to welcome their future Sovereign, 
prove most satisfactorily the loyalty of the Australian Colonies to the 
Mother Country, yet for real and deeply rooted, if less demonstrative, 
devotion to the old country, Canada or New Zealand should certainly 
come first; and perhaps of all the great cities visited Toronto 
evoked the most enthusiastic and spontaneous outburst of loyalty. 

The public welcome of the royal travellers by the great cities of 
the Commonwealth was perhaps more impersonal and objective. 
The mass of the public regarded it chiefly in the light of a magnifi- 
cent royal pageant, to be seen but once in a lifetime, while in the 
Dominion the personal element was more prevalent. Then in 
Australia the visit of the heir to the throne was looked upon as 
primarily a gracious recognition by the Sovereign of the new Federal 
Parliament, and a fulfilment of the wishes of Queen Victoria. 
Consequently a feeling of gratification quite as much as loyalty 
prompted the popular outburst of enthusiasm. 

The value and significance of the universal outbursts of enthusi- 
astic loyalty are skilfully analysed by the author : 


So much for the past and the present; but what does the popular enthusiasm 
mean for the future? To this important question a clear answer is given. The 
Royal visit has attuned and harmonised all the motives and aspirations which 
have made the British a dominant people among the nations; and yesterday’s 
demonstrations must be regarded as a proof, not merely of loyalty, but also of a 
desire for the unity and permanency of the Empire. The lines on which the 
greater unity may be attained are clearly laid down in the past. The secret of 
Great Britain’s pre-eminent success in colonisation is to be found in the practice 
of that toleration whereby peoples widely diverse in race, creeds, and morals find 
free exercise for their physical and intellectual energies. The strength of the 
Empire lies not so much in vast territories, numerous population, and enormous 
wealth, as in that happy breadth of liberty and toleration, that diversity in unity, 
which is the peculiar characteristic of British methods of administration. 
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If Imperial union or federation meant to the widely scattered Colonies one 
system of religion, the same internal laws, a similar social life and economy, it 
would be an idle dream. But as the true aim of Imperialism is to inaugurate a 
wider, a wiser, and a fuller humanity, and to create a governing body in which 
the different parts of the Empire will be adequately represented according to their 
importance and population, then it becomes not only a possible but a desirable 
consummation, and it is to be hoped that the effect of the Royal visit will be to 
forward the movement for closer union among the British peoples, 


It is a little curious that in what is to all intents and purposes the 
official record of the voyage the strong impetus given to the national 
expression of loyalty by the personal popularity of the Princess of 
Wales is quite ignored. As a matter of fact the presence of Her 
Royal Highness in this grand tour of “ Britains beyond the Seas” 
did much to inspire feelings of almost personal loyalty to the Crown 
among all classes of this vast colonial community. The Princess’s 
personal charm of manner, her unaffected demeanour and gracious 
affability, her intelligent appreciation of everything, and, in short, her 
true womanliness, won all hearts. Then her unwearied devotion to 
duty commanded the sincere respect of the sturdy colonists, for the 
“ ornamental functions,” as they are called, of royalty are no child’s 
play. For instance, at the great reception at Toronto she insisted on 
shaking hands with every guest presented, and actually stood for two 
hours and a half performing this physical feat with a smiling 
demeanour until she had to desist from sheer exhaustion. 

Then judiciously chosen excerpts from some of the more impor- 
tant speeches of the Prince of Wales might well have been added, 
many of which were really far better than the famous Guildhall 
speech, which is given almost z# extenso. 

The Prince of Wales is not only no mean orator, but he has the 
happy knack of saying the right thing in the right place and in the 
right way. No doubt he had some assistance in the preparation of 
his numerous speeches (over eighty in number), and the same may 
be said of many a statesman ; but it is generally allowed that the 
Prince was himself responsible for the gist of the more important 
orations. Perhaps the best was that in reply to the address of the 
Indian tribes at Calgary, in Canada. The homely and thoroughly 
practical advice given to the Indian Chief was admirably expressed. 
Indeed, the whole speech, which was characterised by good-humour 
and sound common sense, showed considerable insight into motives 
and a profound knowledge of men and manners. The following 
extract shows that the Prince was also capable of rising to a certain 
height of eloquence : 
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Those of you who remember the day when the Government of the Great 
Mother first came to you, or who have heard with your ears what your fathers 
have said, will recollect that your people were then hungry and wretched. Their 
pipes were often cold, their tents melancholy. You know that you did not cry to 
deaf ears, and that the Great Mother listened to you and stretched forth her 
hands to help you, and now these sad faces have passed away never to return. 


Something must be said of the lessons of this Imperial pilgrimage, 
especially as regards the great question of Imperial Federation, which 
to many seems the logical development of the inter-Colonial federa- 
tions of the Australian Commonwealth and the Canadian Dominion. 

With this is closely bound up the question of Colonial loyalty 
and patriotism. Sir Donald Wallace’s instructive and elaborate 
definition of this abstract sentiment is one of the best features in the 
book. His view is that patriotism is an amalgam of the following 
ingredients: (1) A feeling of affectionate tenderness for the Old 
Country, akin to the love which everyone feels for a place endeared 
to him by happy associations—a mixture, in short, of the “ Home, 
Sweet Home” and the “Auld Lang Syne” sentiments. (2) A 
patriotic pride in the glorious history of the nation—embodied in 
‘‘Rule, Britannia”—the Imperialist as opposed to the national 
anthem. (3) The third ingredient is loyalty and devotion to the 
dynasty—perhaps not quite so powerful a factor as we at home 
imagine. (4) Then, finally, there is the comparatively new-born 
sentiment of Imperialism, whose rapid and vigorous development is 
a feature of happy augury for the future. 

As to what may perhaps be considered a corollary to this develop- 
ment of Colonial patriotism—namely, the establishment of a great 
Imperial Federal Council for the discussion of Imperial questions 
affecting the Colonies, and voting supplies for Imperial needs—the 
author sounds a much-needed warning. He points out that festina 
Zente should be our ruling principle, and is careful to remind his 
readers that the Colonial representatives are by no means enthusiastic 
supporters of any kind of Council which would tend to restrict 
Colonial independence, especially as regards the voting of supplies. 

The best Colonial authorities whom Sir Donald had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting, considered that any attempt to mould the 
present nebulous and vague aspirations into hard and fast legislative 
enactments would be premature. There can be no objection to an 
exchange of views, but a formal conference would bring into unde- 
sirable prominence many hidden differences of opinion which would 
inevitably be accentuated. Certainly it would not result in the 
creation of a Federal Council and the voting of supplies for Imperial 
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purposes. From many quarters, observes Sir Donald Wallace, there 
are warnings that the Colonies would look with profound distrust on 
any proposal tending to restrict the large measure of independence 
which they at present enjoy, and that they would most emphatically 
deprecate being brought under the authority of a body outside their 
own limits, even if they should have a voice in its deliberations. 
Most of the Colonies, in short, would prefer to remain, for the 
present at least, volunteers in the service of Empire. Pecuniary 
subsidies might be granted for Imperial purposes, but only under 
certain conditions, 


E, A. REYNOLDS-BALL, 
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TABLE TALK. 


AN AUTHORISED TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE. 


UMEROUS—cr, rather, innumerable—as are the editions of 
Shakespeare, I call for one more. During the past, editions 
such as that of Dyce (which I have long used), of Clark and Wright 
(the “Cambridge Shakespeare”), of the “Henry Irving Shakespeare,” 
&c. have sufficed for scholars, who may be supposed to possess 
in addition, for special reference, a reprint such as that of Lionel 
Booth of the 1623 folio. In the case of the Dyce Shakespeare the 
student possessed in the volume of Glossary one of the most useful 
works of reference. This work has now been issued in a new edition, 
with fresh notes by Professor Harold Littledale.' In it the Shake- 
spearean references have been amplified; play, act, scene, and line 
having been added according to the system of enumeration employed 
in the “Globe Edition.” In accepting this, Professor Littledale has 
followed the example of Schmidt in his admirable ‘“ Shakespeare 
Lexicon,” Bartlett in his fine ‘ Concordance,” and the “ New 
English Dictionary.” This consensus means that the system 
of notation adopted in the “Globe Edition” will have to be 
accepted generally; and that an edition legible, portable, suited 
to weak eyesight, and giving that notation is required. Every 
earnest student knows that after he has found a word in Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke the task of tracing it in an average edition occupies 
some quarter of an hour. By the use of Bartlett’s “Concordance” 
this is entirely overcome, and by that of either Schmidt’s “ Shake- 
speare Lexicon” or Dyce’s Glossary it is greatly reduced. Little 
difficulty is experienced in numbering the lines of poetry, in which 
most editions pretty nearly concur. In the case of prose, as 
Professor Littledale shows, a variation in length of line or size of 
text causes divergence. I call, then, for a text authoritative as 
regards the numbering of the lines. In the case of an edition in 
which so much progress has been made as the American “ Variorum” 
of my friend Dr. Horace Howard Furness, it is impossible to 
renumber the volumes already in print. For the present, the neces- 
sary companion to all editions is supplied in the “Globe.” The 
type of the new edition which I crave should be adapted to the sight 
of age, for old eyes are, I fear, more apt than young to pore on the 
Shakespearean page. 
1 Lendon : Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 
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*¢ BIBLIOMANIA.” 


N a recent number of the Cornhill Magazine Mr. Andrew Lang 
writes brilliantly and humorously upon what, in spite of 
Ruskin’s protest, he calls “ Bibliomania.” Like many other articles 
from his pen, his contribution is in part autobiographical, and in so 
being is the more interesting. A collector himself, he describes the 
difficulties that impede or arrest the path of the poor man who 
aims at purchasing rare books. By “poor man,” he is careful to 
explain, he means a man “ with less than £15,000 a year.” With 
scarcely a touch of underlying bitterness or grievance he makes 
merry over his attempts to obtain a collection of Aldines and Elzevirs, 
and is as nearly sardonic as he can be over the futility of those who 
hope to possess the illuminated medieval MSS., the Mazarin Bibles, 
the early Caxtons, and the Folio Shakespeares which constitute 
the gems of a library and attract to a London sale the great book- 
sellers of Paris, Leipsic, and New York. So far as to-day is con- 
cerned, Mr. Lang’s observations are accurate enough; and the poor 
man, by which I mean something far, far below Mr. Lang’s limit, is 
sanguine indeed if he hopes to obtain in decent condition any of 
the books mentioned. It was not always so. I have been all my 
life a collector, and my experience differs from that of Mr. Lang. I 
have, for instance, owned a Third Folio Shakespeare, held to be almost 
as rare as the First, though of less value for literary purposes; and I 
have gazed vainly upon a “Canterbury Tales” of Caxton which 
might have been mine, if I could have raised the money, for half the 
price I should now have to pay for a “ Kelmscott Press” reprint. 


TREASURES OF WHICH THE COLLECTOR STILL MAY DREAM. 

ITHOUT coveting over-much the i#cunabula which our 

nobles and merchant princes were at one time so anxious 

to possess, and of which they have in more recent days been ready to 
divest themselves, the book-lover may find lesser treasures on the 
possible acquisition of which he may count. Mr. Lang will compre- 
hend my illustration when I say that some of us who cannot go 
tarpon fishing to Florida, and do not own a salmon river in Scotland, 
may find genuine enjoyment in a trout stream in Hampshire. If we 
cannot fish the Tweed, we must content ourselves with the Test. 
First Miltons are not yet quite out of reach, although they soon will be 
so; and though the man is lucky indeed who comes across the 
original edition of Herrick’s “ Hesperides,” he may hope, since I have 
done it myself, to light upon that of Suckling’s “ Fragmenta Aurea ” 
(1646, with the portrait complete). Not unsatisfactory is it to light 
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upon a bright clean copy of that quaint collection of poetry, oddity, 
and obscenity—-Durfey’s ‘“‘ Wit and Mirth; or, Pills to Purge Melan- 
choly” (1719-1720, in six volumes). This work, like the first edition 
of the “ Paradise Lost” and the poems of Herrick and Suckling, has 
been reprinted, and in one or two cases in what purports to be 
facsimile. The man, however, to whom the first edition of a desir- 
able work is not immeasurably superior to a reprint is not a collector, 
and for him neither Mr. Lang (in the article with which I deal) nor 
myself is writing. 
FRENCH Books OF INTEREST. 


WILL proceed with my parable, and say a word about books 
published in France or in French which may sometimes be got 
far cheaper in London than in Paris, and always cheaper than in 
Germany. About the very Elzevirs of which Mr. Lang speaks I 
can say something. The man who seeks to obtain my Elzevir 
**CEuvres de Francois Rabelais” (2 vols., 1663), in an old morocco 
binding, height 1313 millimétres, will, I hope, have to wait till my 
death brings my books to the inevitable hammer. My “(CEuvres de 
Monsieur Moliére” (Amsterdam, chez Jaques le Jeune [Daniel 
Elzevir], 5 vols., 1675) is less impeccable in condition, but is none 
the less a treasure on whose possession I plume myself, as I do on 
that of a splendid editio princeps of Aristophanes, Aldus MIID. 
(which, not everyone knows, is an old notation for 1498). That was a 
red-letter day when I picked up—the term is correct—another folio 
of great interest, ‘La Méthode ou Invention nouvelle de dresser 
les Chevaux” of William Cavendish, first Duke of Newcastle 
(Anvers, chez Jacques van Meurs, 1657), with all its superb title- 
pages and plates, comprising portraits of the Duke (then Marquis), 
his adorable Duchess, their sons, daughters, and sons-in-law. I have 
not given the full title of this interesting work, since the book is 
heavy to handle, and the plates, which extend across two pages, are 
liable to injury. 


A VERITABLE FIND. 

NE find of mine deserves a paragraph to itself. This is an 
absolutely perfect copy of “ L’Introduction au traité de la 
Conformité des merueilles anciennes auec les modernes,” &c., of 
Henri Etienne (L’An MDLXVI. au mois de Nouembre). This 
work, a fierce satire on the monks, was issued from Geneva. In 
consequence of some too vivacious and indiscreet language its 
publication was prohibited by the municipality, the writer being 
imprisoned. Of the work as originally written, without the suppres- 
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sions or carfonnages on which Genevan authorities insisted, only two 
copies could be found ; my own copy, which I purchased in Oxford 
Street for a few shillings, constituting the third. I showed the 
book, which I still possess, to Mr. Turner, of the Albany, the greatest 
English collector of French books. He “laughed consumedly ” at 
my declaration that it was perfect, but after a long inspection was 
obliged to concede that I was right. If I mention again this 
encouraging find—to which I have, I fancy, before alluded—it is that 
book-buyers may keep up their hearts, and remember that to those 
who acquire a little knowledge the discovery of a prize is not yet 
impossible. 


THE THIRD AND FOURTH VOLUMES OF THE NEw “ BRITANNICA.” 


HE third supplemental volume to the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” (Vol. XXVII. of the complete work), which has recently 

been sent out to its subscribers, is full of the latest information on 
the subjects discussed in every day’s newspaper—the subjects oftenest 
in one’s mind. So much is this the case, that reference is made to 
the King’s recent illness, now happily at an end. As in the case 
of the second volume, this third volume is preceded by a prefa- 
tory essay—the subject this time being “The Influence of Modern 
Research on the Scope of World History,” and the writer Dr. Henry 
Smith Williams. Among other important articles in the volume will 
be found “ Cruelty to Children,” by Mr. W. F. Craies ; “ China,” by 
Mr. George Jamieson and Monsieur V. Chirol ; ‘‘ The China-Japan 
War,” by Sir G. Sydenham Clarke; ‘Old Testament and New 
Testament Chronology,” by Dr. Driver and Mr. C. H. Turner 
respectively ; a beautifully illustrated article upon “ Egyptology,” by 
Dr. Flinders Petrie; ‘“‘ Dean Church,” by Mr. A. C. Benson ; “ The 
Codex Bez,” by Dr. J. Rendel Harris ; “Comets,” by Dr. E. S. 
Holden; “ Education,” by Sir Joshua Fitch as regards Great Britain, 
and as regards the United States by Dr. Murray Butler; “ The 
Congo Free State,” by Dr. Scott Keltie; “ Congregationalism,” by 
Dr. G. P. Fisher and the Rev. W. E. Collins; “ Earthquakes,” by 
Professor J. Milne ; ‘‘ British Copyright,” by Mr. T. E. Scrutton, 
K.C. ; “ Copyright in the United States,” by the well-known publisher 
Dr. G. Haven Putnam ; “ Artistic Copyright,” by Mr. E. Bale, R.I.; 
“Corot,” by Mr. Croal Thomson, the learned editor of the Art 
Journal; “Cricket,” by Mr. H. S.C. M. Gordon ; “ Charles Darwin,” 
by Professor E. P. Poulton. The article “Dictionary” is in the 
skilled hands of Mr. B. E. Smith, so well known and esteemed as 
the editor of the “Century Dictionary”; for “ Dietetics” Dr. W. O 
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Atwater is responsible; “Eclipses” are explained by Professor 
Simon Newcomb ; whilst ‘‘ Drama ” is in the competent hands of Mr, 
William Archer and Monsieur Augustin Filon, The fourth volume 
(Vol. XXVIII. of the complete work) contains an introductory essay 
upon “ The Growth of Toleration,” by the veteran Sir Leslie Stephen, 
which is marked by the kindly breadth of view that is so characteristic 
of its author, Among the many admirable special articles in the 
volume I can name only afew: “Electricity,” by Dr. J. A. Fleming, 
supplemented by articles on collateral branches of the subject by 
Mr. W. C. D. Whetham, Dr. J. J. Thomson, Dr. Louis Duncan, 
and Monsieur Emile Garcke ; “ Embroidery,” by Mr. Lewis F. Day ; 
‘“‘ Emerson,” by the Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke ; “‘ The English Bible,” 
by the Rev. H. Hensley Henson; “English Literature,” by Dr. 
Edmund Gosse; “ Evolution,” by Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell ; 
“ Exhibitions,” by Mr. G. Collins Levey; “Henry Fawcett,” by 
Mr, Thomas Seccombe ; “ Fire Extinction,” by Captain L. de L. 
Wells and General A. P. Rockwell; “France,” by Mr. J. E. C. 
Bodley ; “French Literature,” by the Hon. Maurice Baring ; “Fungi,” 
by Dr. H. Marshall Ward; “Furniture,” by Mr. J. Hungerford 
Pollen; “Gambetta,” by Dr. Richard Garnett; ‘ Gas-lighting,” by 
Professor Vivian Lewis; ‘ Geography,” by Dr. Hugh R. Mill; 
“Geology,” by Sir Archibald Geikie ; “W. E. Gladstone,” by Mr. 
G. W. E. Russell ; “ Ethics,” by Dr. J. A. Stewart ; and “The Church 
of England,” by Professor W. E. Collins and Canon F. Burnside. 
The volumes, as in the case of the first two, contain several 
illustrations. As regards maps, the editors tell us that the new 
volumes will contain two different sorts of maps. A number of small 
geographical sketches appear on the pages of text—such as, for 
instance, that showing the railway concessions obtained by various 
nationalities in China—but there will also appear in the completed 
volumes some one hundred and twenty-five coloured maps, These 
will be quite independent of the sketch maps in the letterpress, many 
of the latter being of historical rather than geographical interest, 
intended only for immediate reference in connection with the 
article thus illustrated. The list of contributors to the volume is 
one of wide range and of the highest authority ; they come from all 
quarters of the globe, and cover every province of knowledge. Every 
qualification that makes for successful effort is represented in the 
list—the work of the man of action as well as that of the man of 
thought, whose silent reflections often leave an even more significant 
impress upon his age, 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 











